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British Women’s War Work’ 


MARY E. MURPHY 


WRITE of British women, in this hour of 
trial and tragedy is to remember many as- 
of their character, intellect, and resource- 
'fulness—all of which emerge from and are 
heightened by an emergency. It is to recognize: 
Their capacity for organization. This quality is 
‘demonstrated by British women’s attack upon 
the daily, complicated and vexing problems of 
Fan economic, social and personal nature ema- 
nating from the war. The government has taken 
the women of the nation into its confidence. It 
has acquainted them with military and civilian 
problems, and has appealed to their initiative 
‘and imagination. Women have responded by 
‘devoting their efforts to organizing voluntary 
"services, social relief organizations, canteens, ed- 
Fucational projects, evacuation schemes, and mo- 
‘bile kitchens and hospitals. As soon as they were 
‘shown the need for various activities and serv- 
Hices, they plunged into their organization and 
operation. No task is shirked because it is dan- 
“gerous, dirty or disagreeable. And no section of 
society considers itself too rich, too educated, 
too highly trained for this “all out” war effort. 
| Women have promoted war weapons’ drives, 
"have given or lent their money to the govern- 
rment, saved scrap materials in their homes, 
Fsponsored bazaars to raise money for comforts 
for the troops, thrown their weight in favor 
fof all governmental measures introduced to re- 
iduce consumption, increase saving and invest- 
ment in Treasury War Loans. Mr. Churchill 
hore than once has appealed to women to con- 
‘serve food, water, gas, money. In every instance 
Mesponse from women has been wholehearted 
rand complete. 
| The Women’s Group on Public Welfare is 
Materested in welfare problems affecting women 
hd children. The Women’s Institutes, operat- 
ling in rural areas, are working hard for the 


_*This is a summary of an address delivered at 

initiation banquet of Alpha Epsilon chapter at 
College, Columbia University, November 30, 
0, by Mary E. Murphy, Ph.D. (London), C.P.A., 
on the staff of Hunter College. 
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campaign to grow more food in local garden 
plots and to market surplus food; they have or- 
ganized 1,900 centers for fruit preserving. The 
Townswomen’s Guilds are promoting savings 
groups, knitting for men in the services and sal- 
vaging scrap materials. In no section of British 
life are women’s efforts laggard. 

Their skill. The war has placed a heavy call 
upon women’s services in military and civil pro- 
duction. As military conscription has drawn 
more and more men into the army, navy, and 
air forces their places in factories, banks, stores, 
schools, transportation systems have been taken 
by women of all ages and training. 

In the early months of hostilities, women 
members of Parliament severely criticized the 
government's lack of a program for the training 
of women and the utilization of their services. 
For a time there were more women unemployed 
than before the war because of evacuation of 
firms, cessation of non-essential industries, and 
decreased consumption of goods and services. 
With each month of the war, however, this sit- 
uation has been altered until in January, 1941, 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, requested that 
all women register for employment. He has 
initiated a training program whereby 500,000 
British women will be fitted for war production. 

Women in the future will be sent wherever 
the government needs work to be done. They 
will be retrained for munitions production, be 
required to work long hours, sometimes taking 
over the night shift, under trying factory con- 
ditions, doing heavy work. They will be re- 
quired to leave their children with persons hired 
by the government. Their lives will be devoted 
to war production and their work will be car- 
ried on with the sound of enemy planes over- 
head, with their safety dependent upon the ac- 
curacy of roof spotters. Only when danger is 
imminent, will they leave their machines for air 
raid shelters. 

Today, in Britain, women are spending many 
hours of their life in employment. For many of 
them this is the first industrial experience of 
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their lives. They are living without amusement, 
without alleviation except for the occasional 
radio programs and ‘‘sings” permitted in the 
factory, receiving in some cases less pay than 
men for the same type of work, carrying out 
processes and operations never attempted in the 
last war by women, pushing every fiber of their 
bodies to increase production for their country 
and their fighting lads. 

Who are the women who are now working 
in factories? Some of them have been bred in 
factories. This is work they have known all their 
lives, but others have come from hotels, shops, 
luxury trades, homes, the theatrical world; some 
pteviously were typists, machinists, dressmakers, 
domestic workers. Some have come from the 
city or towns; others from the country. Some are 
married, as the bar to employment of married 
women has been let down. Some are soldiers’ 
wives, mothers, grandmothers. Many of them 
can look back upon their efforts in the last war 
when 1,700,000 women entered industrial em- 
ployment. 

A central Consultative Council on Industrial 
Welfare, consisting of thirty voluntary organiza- 
tions to handle health, juvenile, recreational, 
professional and general aspects of women’s em- 
ployment, has been organized. Nursery centers 
have been set up in various parts of the country 
to relieve working mothers of the care of their 
children during the day. 

Workers are billeted and fed through efforts 
of women’s organizations. Every precaution is 
being taken to prevent the undermining of the 
health of women workers. Those women who 
are unable to work for the long hours required 
by present production plans, go into the factories 
for one or two days a week, thus releasing other 
women for short hoiidays. Rest periods are of 
vital importance as the constant strain of noise, 
artificial light, and stuffy air is especially wear- 
ing on women. It is believed that there are 
4,000,000 British women who could be mobil- 
ized for war production and in the spring, with 
military conscription cutting deep into the ranks 
of men workers, many thousands of women will 
be found working in the shipbuilding, rubber, 
munitions, iron and steel industries, and in local 
and national transportation systems. 


Their devotion to the soil. British women love 
their country, their homes and their gardens, 
Their devotion to the last named and their 
ability to grow vegetables and flowers on all 
sorts of little, unfertile plots of ground, find 
utilization today. 

There is pressing need to grow more food on 
British soil. The Women’s Land Army has 
recruited girls to go into the country and assume 
farming duties. This Army has been organized 
by counties under county committees that work 
in co-operation with the War Agricultural Com. 
mittees. Women are taken into the Land Army 
on a whole or part-time basis. They are given 
four weeks’ training in any aspect of farm work 
they choose. They receive a certain fixed train- 
ing and working wage, wear uniforms provided 
free by the government although they are not 
employed by it but rather by private farmers, 
Women, in this Land Army, undertake all kinds 
of farm work, but the greatest demand for their 
services comes from the dairy industry. 

All British women have been urged by their 
government to grow more food in their own 
gardens or in community plots. Parks and village 
squares have been laid out for spring cultiva- 
tion ; even the playing fields of the famous pub- 
lic schools have been turned to this purpose, The 
growing of food for personal consumption, the 
reduction of food wastage, as well as use of sub- 
stitutes and the emphasis on proper diets, have 
received women’s complete support. 

Their services with the fighting forces. Each 
of the armed forces possesses its counterpart of 
women. The Women’s Auxiliary Territorial 
Service, the Women’s Royal Naval Service and 
the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force have theit 
own uniforms, release men from duties which 
can be accomplished by women, and are subject 
to military discipline. 

The first named above recruits women from 
18-43 years of age and trains them as cooks, 
clerks, telephone operators, store workers, and 
drivers for the army at home and abroad. It has 
its own women officers who are trained for four 
months and sent to the War Office for personali- 
ty tests, and later, if selected, to cadet training 
centers. Regular pay, rations and accommods- 
tions are provided for these women. 
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The Royal Naval Service recruits women from 
18-50, who join up for a period of four years. 
They wear naval uniforms and serve at shore 
establishments as clerks, telephone operators, 
stewards and cooks or as radio, signal, decoding 
and ciphering workers. They may be required to 
serve anywhere in the United Kingdom or may 
sign up to remain at home. 

The Auxiliary Air Force is not part of the 
Air Force and its women members are not pro- 
vided with technical training but carry on in 
civilian positions required by the Air Force. It 
recruits women from 18-43 who serve as tele- 
phone and teleprinter operators, cooks, mechani- 
cal transport drivers with accommodations, ra- 
tions or allowances provided. 

Their humane instincts. Many thousands of 
women are giving their skill and time to the 
various nursing services. The Civil Nursing Re- 
serve, composed of trained and assistant nurses 
and trained auxiliaries, is working full-time in 
First Aid Posts. The British Red Cross and the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association have assumed 
joint responsibility for securing members of 
the Volunteer Aid Detachment who work in 
military, naval and air force hospitals. 

The Central Hospital Supply Service has or- 
ganized 5,000 affiliated work parties and a large 
number of other parties who make garments and 
materials for hospitals. 

The women who are serving in the nursing 
field have shown special heroism under bom- 
bardment. They have aided in evacuating wom- 
en, children and patients from homes and hos- 
pitals, have nursed in wards and streets during 
bombings which have resulted, in many cases, in 
demolition of operating rooms and hospital 
equipment. 

Their great bravery. Women, in this war, 
have been subjected to constant aerial warfare 
but their morale and their co-operation with the 
government have remained constant. They have 
composed the home front, adjusting their lives 
to evacuation, irregularity of sleeping and eat- 
ing and constant worty over their families’ 
safety, 

They have taught their children to sing, to 
play games, to sleep during air raids. They have 
cooked at home as long as a roof was over their 


heads. When that was gone, they have eaten in 
community kitchens with other women who 
have lost their homes. They have acted as roof 
spotters, informing others of approaching raid- 
ers. They have gone out, in the midst of raids, 
to battle, side by side with men, incurring the 
same risks, to put out fires set by bombs. They 
have displayed no nerves but have gone about 
their business as usual. 

Women are found in large numbers with the 
civil defense units, some of them working in 
factories by day and serving with these units 
most of the night. They are acting as wardens 
with the Auxiliary Fire Service, driving am- 
bulances, serving in report centers and first aid 
posts, and on the Thames with the River Emer- 
gency Service which has converted pleasure 
steamers into hospital ships. 

Many thousands of British women are serv- 
ing in the voluntary services in every possible 
kind of civil defense and war emergency work. 
The Women’s Voluntary Services, under the 
leadership of Lady Reading and with the co- 
operation of more than sixty women’s organiza- 
tions, religious, political, professional and rec- 
reational groups, is not organized along mili- 
tary lines. Women, belonging to these services, 
give first aid treatment, fight fires, evacuate 
children and hospital patients, billet and trans- 
port mothers and children, organize mobile and 
stationary canteens, co-operate with the various 
nursing services, provide blood transfusions, 
campaign against waste, aid housewives in learn- 
ing and following directions for air raids, sup- 
ply information of deaths and injuries to anx- 
ious relatives atid provide homes for refugees 
from abroad. 

Their indomitable spirit. British women, 
philosophically and without waste of time, have 
gone about this war with the determination to 
see it through. Sleeplessness, worry, unemploy- 
ment, uncertainty, diminished incomes, poverty, 
suffering, hard work or injury have not dismayed 
them. They are invincible. Irrespective of their 
rank in society, their educational, vocational or 
social backgrounds, they have buckled down to 
the war, to restricting their personal activities 
and assuming tasks of responsibility. 








Are We Failing in South America? 


PAT HERBERT LEGGE 


Begeersaers the conditions prevalent in the 
world today, it is natural for us to look to 
Our own continent, at the moment, to see just 
how we stand with our immediate and far away 
neighbors of Latin America. A casual observa- 
tion finds that we have been most lethargic, and 
the time has arrived wherein we must do some- 
thing about it. Where to turn, what diplomatic 
course to take should be the question of the 
hour. What is the status of the United States at 
the present time in the minds of the people of 
South America? May I speak specifically of 
Colombia, my present home, as I may use more 
authority in speaking specifically than generally. 
However, what applies locally, I feel, may be 
applied to a certain extent continentally. 

Colombia is fourth in extent and third in 
population of the Spanish-speaking republics of 
Latin America. Colombia has over eight mil- 
lion inhabitants scattered over an area about four 
and one-half times the size of Great Britain. The 
turbulence of Colombia's history finds its origin 
in the complexity of her geography, in the triple 
ranges of the Andes, in the jungled lowlands, 
and in the grassy plains of the Ilanos. In no 
country in Latin America do geographical con- 
ditions offer such contrasts in climate or such 
obstacles to transportation and communication. 
Though the Negro and Indian element form a 
sizable and colorful part of Colombia’s popula- 
tion, their contributions have been small. One- 
third of the population, even if mixed with 
other blood, are Spanish or Hispanicized and 
provide the governing and cultural classes of the 
country. 

Now that it is to the advantage of the United 
States to stimulate the friendship of her Latin 
American neighbors, examination reveals that 
her “neighbor” is only geographical. For ex- 
ample, the cultural neighborhood of Colombia 
lies in Europe. This tendency to things European 
owes its origin to the domination of the church, 
whose European policies are traceable to the 
plans of Bolivar, the Liberator. Even though 
until within the last few years few European im- 
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migrants have entered the country since the 
Spanish days, the European type prevails among 
the guiding and governing classes. The people 
of Bogota pride themselves on having preserved 
on their lofty sabana a social and literary culture 
derived from Europe. True, a more rural type of 
culture prevails in the less prominent portions of 
Columbia; nevertheless, I feel that one is safe 
in classifying Colombia as predominantly Euro. 
pean. 

Colombians of the upper and wealthier classes 
have sought out the schools of Europe in which 
to enroll their children, primarily in France and 
Germany. Many Colombians did and still do 
speak excellent French. Only within the last 
few years has patronage of our schools in the 
United States been sought to any extent. Is it 
because they feel that our schools and universi- 
ties are becoming superior? Is it because of an 
increased ‘‘good neighbor” spirit, or is it because 
of the unsettled conditions abroad ? Colombians, 
who have had sufficient money to travel, did not 
seek the splendid natural wonders of the United 
States. Their attitude towards us was, and still 
seems to be, one of little admiration and a great 
deal of contempt. We are a soft people of steam 
heated apartments; we are uninteresting and 
stupid in daring to offer Margaret Mitchell for 
culture in place of some of the great French and 
English writers. What can we do to convince 
them of our real worth and sincerity? 

When one attends a moving picture show 
here in Bogota, a rash conclusion may be 
drawn that the people definitely favor the 
United States. When President Roosevelt ap- 
pears on the scene, or there is a picture of the 
United States army or navy, there is much 
whistling and clapping. However, that can be 
interpreted as mass favor and opinion. The more 
intelligent and ruling classes, who really know 
what has gone on in the past, are inclined to be 
of less favorable attitude. They are still dubious 
of our intentions, and must be shown, with good 
reason, that our attempts at “good neighbor- 
hood” are honest and reliable. 
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The Colombians are slow and stubborn about 
understanding and forgiving the Panamanian in- 
cident of 1903. At that time the United 
States attempted to negotiate with Colombia for 
the former French concession as a canal site. The 
Colombian Senate rejected the negotiations and 
adjourned. A revolt broke out in Panama City, 
and by United States naval intervention, the 
Colombian troops were prevented from reaching 
Panama City to quell the riot. Panama pro- 
daimed independence from Colombia, and the 
United States recognized that independence 
within three days. Two weeks later a treaty was 
drawn up between the United States and 
Panama granting rights to build a canal and 
control of land around the canal in return for 
money and guarantee of independence. 

There have been may pros and cons on this 
Panamanian incident. Some persons have con- 
demned it, others justify their favorable atti- 
tudes with the urgency of the times, the un- 
reasonableness of the Colombian government, 
and their inefficiency in governing the Isthmus 
from their isolated seat in Bogota. Nevertheless, 
despite the attitudes of all the statesmen and 
historians of the United States and their at- 
tempts at justification, Latin American judgment 
was universally and unanimously in sympathy 
with Colombia. The indignation prevailed in the 
following generation in every part of South 
America, and to this day, I feel, plays an im- 
portant part in the prevailing attitude toward 
the States. 

President Wilson attempted a generous offer 
to Colombia and after long delayed senatorial 
action finally restored friendly, but hardly cor- 
dial, relations with Colombia. President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt has done more in his “Good 
Neighbor” policy to restore cordial Latin- 
American relationships than any other means 
tried. I quote ex-president Alfonso Lopez of 
Colombia in his reply to an invitation by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Peace Conference at 
Buenos Aires in 1936: “We Colombians under- 
stand the policy now developed by the President 
of the United States to be a radical and favour- 
able modification of the policy which formerly 
aroused uneasiness and mistrust among the 
Latin American people. . . . Since the beginning 
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of Your Excellency’s Government, a fundamen- 
tal change of direction has been effected, which 
all the American peoples justly value and which 
is a new cause of sympathy and of prestige for 
the United States.” 

It is to the supreme advantage of the United 
States to have the understanding and co-opera- 
tion of South America, and this can be gained 
not only by North Americanizing South Ameri- 
ca but by South Americanizing North America. 
Normally, such a result would be the product of 
long years of education. It lies in the hands of 
the educators of the United States to telescope 
this process into a short period of time. 

Our magazines and newspapers have been 
oozing for the past few months with suggestions 
of how to sell North America to South America. 
Industrialists send their representatives “south 
of the border,” and a good-will mission is a 
daily occurrence. Too frequently they fail, not 
because of their ideals, but because of the im- 
pressions they have left in their wake. Let us 
rely upon quality and not upon quantity. Our 
emissaries to the south must be taught not only 
the economic aspects of South America but 
respect for its traditions and customs. Peculiar 
as they may seem in comparison to ours, they 
occupy a place of equal importance in the South 
American mind as our ideals do in ours. 

The aligning of Latin American co-operation 
is a vital factor in national defense. In such a task 
there is much to do and undo. The importance 
of education’s part in this undertaking can not be 
underestimated. However, we cannot expect the 
world to wait while we educate our present 
grammar school students. A program of adult 
education is necessary and its application cannot 
be successfully made through the medium of the 
night school. It must be widespread enough to 
reach all people, particularly those representa- 
tives of our government and industries whose 
direct contact with the South American peoples 
will drive them to or from the fold of the 
democracies. 


Pat Herbert Legge (Mrs. E. L. Legge), initiated 
as a member of Alpha Alpha and later affiliated with 
Alpha Delta, now lives in Bogota where her husband 
is a geophysicist with the Richmond Petroleum Com- 
pany. She is teaching in an Anglo-American school. 








Education and the National Defense 


The group of articles that follow suggest problems and op portunities that educators face in relation 
to the defense program. How individual teachers and organizations are meeting the challenge is 
illustrated by these contributions from areas widely separated geographically but closely united in 
purpose. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE: ITS MEANING FOR PI LAMBDA THETA 
MAY SEAGOE 


sand may be asked of women in the tions are interrupted, families are broken, and 
present emergency is still largely a matter the future is uncertain, persons become emo 
of conjecture. Wherever direct assistance in the _ tionally disturbed. Calm and poise and courage 
defense program is requested, it will be given in meeting individual readjustments may be 
fully and gladly. Women have traditionally, promoted by example, by providing helpful 
however, been responsible less for direct defense _ practical work, and by aiding in the interpreta. 
than for carrying on the normal community life. tion to the public of the defense program itself. 
Women may be asked to relieve men in many As with the individual, so with the nation, 
vocations in order that defense requirements Hysteria may follow a major national readjust. 
may not disrupt the economic life of the coun- ment. Women of ability may do much to help 
try. There may be more administrative responsi- maintain the rational point of view in order that 
bility for women in the field of education. Per- the hysteria and the witch-hunting which have 
haps women may undertake vocational instruc- so often accompanied periods of stress may 
tion in skills needed in defense industries. Also, be minimized. Only by constant appeal to reason 
women trained in personnel work in schools rather than emotion can our way of life remain 
may have the opportunity to aid directly through unchanged, and only with strong ideals and 
personnel work in defense industries. habits can a nation be ready to build the type of 
Women in positions of leadership in educa- peace which must follow the present conflict. 
tion must anticipate, too, new problems which It is toward that peace Pi Lambda Theta must 
it will be more than ever their responsibility to look, and plan, and build. 
meet. Increased taxes for defense may mean 
increased need for vigilance in safeguarding Dr. May V. Seagoe received her Ph.D. from Stan- 
funds for school support. Education must not _ University in 1934. She has been Director of 
: ; esearch and Supervisor of Attendance of the Garvey 
pay ® disproportionate share of the cost of School District and Special Advisor for the Camegie 
national defense. With an emphasis upon Guidance Experiment in the Pasadena city schools. 
military and technical training other forms of At present she is Assistant Professor of Education at 
activity for comparable groups of American the University of California at Los Angeles. 


j She has been a recipient of the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
a0 pe i. ond asked to analyze Fellowship. She served as the president of the peti- 
and to justify their pr . 


: im tioning group and then as the first president of 
But most of all, women in position of leader- Alpha Delta chapter. 


ship may help maintain morale. When voca- 


THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS IN TODAY’S CRISIS* 
VIVIAN SOWERS RANKIN 
ou American Junior Red Cross was insti- Australia, and the United States, because they 
tuted in 1917 by school children of Canada, wished to have a part in the work of the Red 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of  Ct0ss for men in the trenches and in the camps. 
Ethel Hightower of the Advisory Committee. After the guns ceased firing, money which had 
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been contributed by these children in the war 
days, especially by the millions of school chil- 
dren in the United States, was used to help 
thousands of children in Europe whose lives had 
been warped and shadowed by the horrors of the 
war years. 

The question arose, “Shall we disband these 
millions of children who have, through their 
Red Cross membership, become conscious, as 
never before, of the needs of their fellows in 
their own and other lands and of the fact that 
they, too, can help?” ‘“‘No,” answered school 
heads everywhere. They saw in the Junior Red 
Cross an instrument for the development of 
social ideals in children from kindergarten to 
high school. And so, the Red Cross, with its 
activities of local, national, and international 
scope, was asked to continue to offer to the 
schools opportunities for service, through the 
Junior Red Cross. 

Again, in this present day crisis, we are 
thinking of the best ways that our Juniors may 
serve and of their co-operation with the Red 
Cross activities. 

From the report of Mr. James T. Nicholson, 
national director, we see how the Juniors have 
helped in the present crisis, and we realize that 
there is plenty of work to be done by all Junior 
chapters. 

Twenty thousand Christmas packages, pre- 
pared by Junior Red Cross members, were 
shipped to London. They contained more than 
a quarter of a million toys, toilet articles, cray- 
ons, and other gifts. 

The British boxes, Mr. Nicholson pointed 
out, constituted only one of the international 
Christmas gift projects of the 8,000,000 mem- 
bers of the American Junior Red Cross. Between 
25,000 and 30,000 boxes were sent to Green- 
land, Chile, Peru, Argentina, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, China, Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Philippines, Alaska, and Guam. 

Each box contained ten or twelve items, such 
as stockings, combs, tooth-brushes, dolls, hair 
tibbons, washcloths, sewing materials, crayons, 
paints, small toys, puzzles, marbles, whistles, 
balls, and tops. 

During the summer, thousands of American 
children gave their pennies or the contents of 


their banks, staged benefits, conducted lemonade 


stands, and gave the proceeds to the American 
Red Cross relief fund. These gifts were used to 
establish twenty-five shelters for the orphaned 
babies and “under five-year-olds” in England. 

Interest of Junior members in assisting the 
parent organization in war relief operations has 
enabled them to make large quantities of food- 
stuffs and clothing available for refugee chil- 
dren. In July, the American Junior Red Cross 
answered an urgent need for children’s food in 
the vicinity of Vichy, France. Ninety-four tons 
of milk and other foods for children were pur- 
chased in Switzerland and shipped into the 
stricken area by special train. 

War, however, does not claim full attention 
of the American Juniors. They have been ac- 
tively participating in more than a score of local 
and national projects dealing with better citi- 
zenship and aiding less fortunate children. In 
a New York state community, members have 
established an employment service for high 
school students needing money for school sup- 
plies and clothing. 

When the Children’s Clinic at Albany, 
Georgia, was leveled by a tornado, Junior Red 
Cross officials allocated sufficient money from 
the National Children’s Fund to replace equip- 
ment enabling the Clinic to resume its work. 

So, during this present crisis, we shall find 
our Juniors ready to take part in any program 
of service that will help relieve the suffering of 
humanity. 

Any act that contributes to the betterment of 
another individual or helps build for better citi- 
zenship or contributes toward those conditions 
that must eventually come about—more amica- 
ble relations between nations and individuals— 
is a part of the Junior Red Cross program. 

Being good Junior Red Cross members means 
being good citizens and being a real help to 
their own country. In order to give such good 
services to their country, children should do 
all in their power: 

To keep their health 

To perform their daily duties well 

To improve their neighborhood or the com- 

munity in which they live 

To care for harmless birds and animals 
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To learn all they can of first aid to the injured 

To learn something about home nursing 

To practice habits of thrift and saving at all 
times 

To learn to spend money and to use material 
so wisely that nothing will be wasted 

To share their good things with others about 
them who do not have such blessings; in 
other words, to be unselfish and helpful 

To do what they can to relieve the suffering of 
children in every land, and to share with 
them some of the privileges and happiness 
which they enjoy 

To be ready to do any service which the Red 
Cross plans for its Junior members. 


As in the past, our Juniors will continye to 
do their best to bring about international friend. 
ship and understanding and to reaffirm the 
pledge, “We believe in service for others, ig 
health of mind and body to fit us for better 
service, and in world wide friendship. For this 
reason we are joining the American Junior Red 
Cross. We will help to make its work successful 
in our school and community, and will wok 
together with members everywhere in our own 
and other lands.” 


Mrs. Vivian Sowers Rankin is past president of the 
Indianapolis Alumnz chapter, is a principal in the 
elementary schools of Indianapolis. 


TEXTBOOK CENSORSHIP BY CIVIC GROUPS* 


MARY C. 


NY DISCUSSION which includes teachers, 
textbooks, pressure groups and the present 
crisis must of necessity be based on fundamental 
issues. It must be concerned primarily with the 
general aims of education and then more spe- 
cifically with the relationship between teachers, 
textbooks, community groups, and the realiza- 
tion of these aims. Much has been written and 
a great deal more has been said about the pur- 
poses of education in American democracy. 
Education and the laity agree that public-tax- 
supported schools owe their very existence to a 
recognized need for an enlightened and intelli- 
gent citizenry. There may be divergent points of 
view as to the exact nature of this enlightened 
and intelligent citizenry and there are without 
doubt definite differences of opinion as to the 
best methods of bringing about this highly 
desirable condition of enlightenment and intel- 
ligence in the general public. 

Such differences of opinion determine the 
role of the teacher and the significance of the 
textbook in any given community. A sympa- 
thetic understanding of these opinions may serve 
to guide the teacher in an attempt to establish 
his own attitude with reference to pressure 
groups and their interest in, as well as their 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Marion Happ of the Advisory Committee. 


GILLIES 


reaction to school textbooks and magazines, 

If the democratic ideal is inherent in the 
American way of life it must function in the 
school just as surely as it must function in city, 
state or nation. Indeed, the extent to which that 
ideal becomes reality is in direct proportion to 
the number of situations in which it is effective- 
ly practiced. The school, then, that provides 
opportunity for democratic living is making a 
genuine contribution not alone to the spreading 
of a doctrine but to the establishment of habits 
of living. In such a school there should be no 
conflict between theory and fact. The community 
within the school should be one in which the 
rights of each individual are respected by the 
group; yet one in which every individual adjusts 
his own actions to the welfare of the group. It 
should be a community of individuals working 
towards a common goal but none the less a 
community in which each individual while mak- 
ing his contribution to the common good can 
obtain personal satisfaction and success through 
the realization of his own purposes and aims, Is 
this not the essence of true democracy? 

The teacher in such a school is the mature 
leader of the group, the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of the pupils. Hers is the task of clarify- 
ing aims and directing activities. Hers is the 
responsibility for providing experiences that are 
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eated with meaning and hers the oppor- 
tunity to so co-ordinate and integrate that 
emergent concepts will be vital. Hers is the duty 
of developing and maintaining situations in 
which wholesome human relationships are fos- 
tered and hers is the joy of working and living 
in a group in which social adjustment and per- 
sonal integrity are held in highest esteem. Such 
a teacher is well aware that recent social changes 
as well as current national and international 
problems present a challenge to education, a 
challenge that must be recognized and effec- 
tively met. The present crisis has stimulated in 
ple a strong desire for information, accurate, 
reliable, dependable. Much information is avail- 
able in books, pamphlets and newspapers. Some 
of it is objective and accurate. Some of it is 
definitely designed to direct the ideas of the 
reader in a direction pre-determined by the 
writer, and often detrimental to the reader. The 
wise teacher will prepare her pupils to get an 
understanding of problems and an intelligent 
insight into their significance by teaching those 
pupils to read, not only to read with under- 
standing but to read critically and reflectively, 
analyzing and evaluating the ideas presented 
and arriving eventually at their own conclu- 
sions. To such a teacher, with such an aim, a 
textbook placed in the hands of the pupil be- 
comes an instrument to stimulate independent 
thinking rather than a vehicle for propaganda. 
The use of the textbook, as well as its content, 
is a matter for careful consideration. The text- 
book which contains subject matter definitely 
subversive or un-American in its propensities 
can readily be detected and speedly withdrawn 
from circulation. The book which presents ideas 
in a manner so subtle as to permit of misinter- 
pretation is the one that is pernicious and a 
teal menace to young people. The textbook 
which distorts and misrepresents facts is mali- 
cious, as is the one in which the writer in 
apparent disregard for the whole truth presents 
a partial and biased point of view to immature 
readers, On the other hand the teacher who 
conducts a class in such a manner as to con- 
sider a single textbook the sole source of infor- 
mation and the final authority on any vital 
question is perhaps as much to be censured as 


the textbook. Equally culpable is he who directs 
attention to one statement in a text without 
consideration for qualifying, amplifying, ex- 
planatory, or contributory statements. Not with- 
out blame is the teacher who has failed to guide 
his pupils into habits of thinking while reading, 
nor the one who in his own reading, reads into 
a book his personal convictions. 

Many problems confront the person who 
would know the truth in the present world crisis. 
Propaganda, verbalism and emotionalism assail 
and almost overwhelm him. He tends to be dis- 
concerted, confused and bewildered at a time 
when careful discrimination and clear thinking 
are required for understanding and insight into 
contemporary problems. He knows that rapidly 
changing social conditions and ideologies will 
create problems that children now in school will 
have to meet in years not too far distant. He 
wants those children to be able to meet emer- 
gencies, to adjust to new conditions, to assist 
in social reconstruction and to make decisions 
with intelligence and confidence. He expects the 
public schools to dedicate themselves anew and 
with renewed vigor to the high purpose of pre- 
serving for his children and their children’s 
children the American way of life. 

Any interest, therefore that community 
groups display in school textbooks is commend- 
able and should be encouraged with the further 
understanding that the teacher is a more power- 
ful factor in the classroom than any textbook. 
The American public generously supports its 
public schools and sincerely wants the best for 
its children. Such support cannot fail to be 
appreciated by school people; such desires 
should not fail to be fulfilled. In the working 
together of educators and laymen for the ulti- 
mate good of coming generations, true democ- 
racy is demonstrated. 

In these times of conflict, of uncertainty, of 
insecurity and world confusion, it is not 
surprising that certain invidious influences 
should attempt to enter our schools and under- 
mine the morale of our young people. Never 
has there been a greater need for increased 
vigilance on the part of our adult population to 
thwart any such attempts. Never has there been 
a wider appreciation for the blessings of the 
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American way of life, nor a greater opportunity 
to help perpetuate democracy by defending and 
perfecting our ideals and institutions. School 
people share this appreciation, welcome this 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM# 
MILDRED SANDISON FENNER 


$B PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S challenge that 
“There is an unusual need for the schools 
to play their part in providing for the common 
defense,” that ‘What the schools do may prove 
in the long run to be more decisive than any 
other factor in preserving the form of govern- 
ment we cherish,”’ educational organizations are 
responding with enthusiasm. National, state, 
and local associations are taking seriously their 
opportunity to play a central role in the defense 
of American democracy. 

On August 5, 1940, representatives of about 
sixty organizations met in Washington, D.C., 
in response to a call by the National Education 
Association and the American Council on Edu- 
cation to form the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense. This National Committee— 
with Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the NEA, and George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council, as co-chairmen, and L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, as secretary—serves as 
a clearinghouse through which national profes- 
sional organizations co-ordinate their services 
for the defense program. An active and par- 
ticipating member of the Executive Committee 
of this National Committee is the Director of 
Selective Service, Clarence A. Dykstra. 

The Committee is endeavoring effectively to 
co-operate with the Council of National De- 
fense, the Federal Security Agency, and other 
governmental divisions in order to stimulate and 
co-ordinate defense projects of professional 
organizations and institutions, to disseminate 
information regarding defense developments to 
educational groups, and to improve educational 
opportunities essential in a long-range national 
program. 

* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Mildred Wharton of the Advisory Committee. 
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Opportunity and accept willingly the obligation 


it entails. 


Mary C. Gillies of Alpha Zeta chapter is Principat 
of Onahan School in Chicago. 


Meanwhile, individual organizations are y 


talizing their programs to meet the present i 


emergency. Activities of the Educational Poli. 
cies Commission form the spearhead of th 
defense program of the National Educatiog 
Association and the American Association of 


School Administrators. The Commission haf i 


issued a series of publications dealing with 
defense, including Education and the Defeny 
of Democracy and Learning the Ways of De 
mocracy (a casebook and guide for improving 
the teaching of citizenship). The Commission 
has issued news letters, reference lists, and other 
materials. It has prepared a statement, “School. 
board Employees and the Selective Service Act,’ 
providing a framework within which school 
boards may reach decisions regarding deferment 
of their employees. 

But the Commission’s program is more tha 
a paper one. The Commission has appealed ty 
every governor to appoint a Committee on Edu 
cation and the Defense of American Democrag. 
Governors of over half the states have alread 
responded favorably. First notifications of th 
creation of such state committees came from 
Governor Payne Ratner of Kansas and Gov 
ernor E. D. Rivers of Georgia. The Kansas plan 
was initiated by the governor, with the @ 
operation of the Kansas State Teachers Associa 
tion, when a special conference on education 
and the national defense was held in Augus, 
1940. This conference was attended by a rep 
resentative of the Commission, other educators 
and presidents of affiliated lay groups. Immedé 
ate and long-range plans were projected t 
expand vocational training to meet govemt 
mental emergency needs and to enrich dvi 
education. 

The Commission urges the formation of loal 
committees of school people and other citizes 
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"to engage all local educative and public- 
inion-forming agencies in a unified program 
for the defense of demorcracy, particularly as 
that program relates to improving the under- 
sanding of and quickening faith in the ideals 
upon which free self-government in America 
rests.” The first school system to create such a 
committee was Pasadena, California, with a pro- 
gram initiated by Superintendent Sexson, who 
isa member of the Commission. The Pasadena 
committee has organized a speakers’ bureau with 
services available to all local organizations that 
hold meetings related to the national defense. 
Subcommittees are at work in the fields of 
industrial education, military training, citizen- 
ship education, alien registration, and the like. 

The American Council on Education presents 
an impressive chronicle of its defense activities 
in its 1940 report, which states that “mindful 
of its origin in the World War 1914-18, the 
Council has felt a primary obligation to con- 
serve the interests of education, to interpret the 
resources of education to the federal govern- 
ment, and to provide a means whereby govern- 
ment could readily deal at firsthand with an 
understanding and comprehensive agency, 
broadly representative of American education.” 
Not only has education been interpreted to gov- 
emment, but government to education. Through 
bulletins, letters, and conferences, the Council 
has informed educators of government plans as 
they were being formulated, thus saving admin- 
istrators and faculty committees uncertainty and 
worry and thereby “enabling them to strengthen 
defense by carrying on the normal processes of 
education.” 

The Progressive Education Association in an 
excellent statement, Democratic Education, giv- 
ing suggestions for education and national de- 
fense, has set up nine areas “where schools and 
communities can contribute toward the defense 
of democracy in the education of children and 
youth.” The first area, for example, is education 
to help us understand America and the people 
of America. Says the report: “If American edu- 
cation seriously undertook the task of introduc- 
ing our people to their country, it would be 
making a major contribution in the defense of 
democracy and be developing content for ex- 
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pressions of loyalty and patriotism.’’ The report 
calls for the reformulation, by school groups 
and communities, of statements of their belief 
in democracy and then a self-examination to see 
how far they measure up to their statements. 
Are individuals discriminated against because 
of race, color, or economic conditions? Is there 
democracy in financial matters, in budgets, in 
taxation? The Progressive Education Association 
is sponsoring the establishment of Community 
Councils on Education and the National De- 
fense, with the hope that they will become “so 
much a part of the community that an easy flow 
of ideas between the council and the various 
community groups is facilitated.” 

The American Federation of Teachers is con- 
cerned by the “strong movement on foot to 
limit, marrow, and redirect American educa- 
tion,” and asserts as its basic sentiment regard- 
ing defense: “America’s defense policy must 
defend first of all America’s children in their 
right to learn and to seek the truth, in their 
right to health and full educational opportunity, 
and in the right to assume without regimenta- 
tion the duties of full, constructive citizenship.” 
To protect children in these rights, the AFT 
stands ready militantly to defend teachers 
against the unscrupulous attacks on their aca- 
demic freedom which are likely to come with 
war hysteria when the cry of “subversive” and 
“unpatriotic” is used by overzealous patrioteers 
to intimidate teachers. Says President George S. 
Counts, “We [teachers} must place our loyalty 
beyond question, but we must insist that national 
unity be achieved in terms of the interests of the 
whole people and that patriotism be given the 
content of democracy.” 

Policies of the Federation with regard to 
defense call for increased provision for voca- 
tional training; expansion of youth training co- 
ordinated with expansion of the public-school 
system, with federal aid for such necessary ex- 
pansion rather than for the creation of separate 
units and authorities; and the carrying out of 
youth training and youth employment programs 
along a democratic rather than a military pat- 
tern. 

The American Library Association is render- 
ing a real service in co-operation with other 
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library organizations through locating and pre- 
paring guides to highly specialized research 
materials on subjects important to national de- 
fense, materials now virtually hidden in libraries 
throughout the nation. The ALA has distributed 
reading and buying lists on democracy and on 
practical defense problems such as ‘Aeronautic 
training for national defense,” and is encourag- 
ing reading on all social, economic, and political 
problems. 

And so one might go on calling the roll of 
organization after organization. To list and de- 
scribe all the defense activities of all the national 
professional associations would require a volume 
of encyclopedic proportions. The American 
Association for Adult Education, the American 
Vocational Association, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in fact, all of the sixty- 
odd organizations represented on the National 
Committee on Education and Defense are work- 
ing toward the mobilization of educational re- 
sources for a program of action. 

State and local education associations are 
likewise playing their part. The Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, to name but one, has urged 
upon teachers the necessity for redoubled efforts 
in vocational training, physical education, and 
citizenship education. During the early fall of 
1940, the Virginia association sponsored a series 
of regional assemblies for officers of local asso- 
ciations to enable them to take the initiative in 
bringing together leaders in their own communi- 
ties. It was anticipated that these leaders would 
formulate a program of community action de- 
signed to make democracy more effective and 
to promote the development of an informed 
self-disciplined, skilled citizenship. The first fall 
issue of The Virginia Journal of Education, 
official publication of the VEA, was devoted to 
education for the national defense, and the 
association convention held in November had 


for its theme, ‘The American School and the 
Fight for Democracy.”” Francis S. Chase, exer. 
tive secretary, writes, “As the defense program 
has gotten underway, the responsibility for 
leadership in the various phases of the defense 
program has been assumed by the appropriate 
divisions of the state department of education, 
and our association has confined its efforts 
largely to providing moral support.” Organized 
teachers in New York and Illinois have fe. 
ported to the Educational Policies Commission 
unusually worth-while defense projects. 


Thus we see that professional organizations | 
are giving leadership to the schools, urging and | 


aiding teachers in their efforts to inculcate the 
democratic ideal. Through professional organi- 
zation educators are seeking to improve the 
offerings of the school in vocational training, 


physical education, and citizenship—a threefold | 
defense program in itself. Educational associa- | 


tions are safeguarding America’s first line of 
defense through attempting to prevent the te- 
duction of school budgets by selfish groups who 
point to the expensive and necessary military 
defense program as reason for curtailment of 
school expenditures. Teacher groups are fighting 
the efforts to weaken the schools which are being 
made by those who would create suspicion in the 
minds of the public regarding the patriotism of 
teachers. Clarence Dykstra has asked: “Shall we, 
in our professional bailiwick, do our job in the 


field of intellectual and moral preparedness so | 
that this democracy shall have unity, a national | 
goal, and a loyal citizenship which believes that | 


law, equality, and justice are worth any neces- 
sary sacrifice?” 
Professional organizations answer, “We will!” 


Mrs. Mildred Sandison Fenner, of Alpha Theta 
chapter, is a member of the staff of The Journal of 
the National Education Association. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM ON TEACHER TRAINING* 
ITASCA S. PERKINSON 


Bae SUBJECT might be better stated as the 
relation between the defense program and 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Erna Mae Henke of the Advisory Committee. 


teacher training, because the impact is by n0 
means a one-way force. 

A nation is not impregnable merely because 
of brute force. No number of soldiers, tanks, 
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| warships, airplanes, and other protective devices 
qn safeguard from an enemy a nation which 
has serious weaknesses within. The very multi- 
plicity of its outward defenses may prove a 
boomerang unless the heart of the people is 
sound. The best insurance for the continuance 
of the democratic ideal is the sure and sound 
belief of all the people that it is the best form 
of government which is possible. In the building 
of this inner bulwark against enemy encroach- 
ment the school is a powerful factor. 

A certain religious denomination is famous 
for its claim that its tenets are established during 
the first seven years of the child’s life. The 
| schools of America have the opportunity of im- 
pressing beliefs upon the child during the major 
portion of the first fourteen to eighteen years of 
his life. During the earliest years facts and 
habits are established, and during the period of 
adolescence attitudes and ideals are built from 
and upon the earlier inculcated fundamentals. 
And the responsibility for the proper choice of 
facts, skills, and ideals rests upon the teacher. 

This makes the problem of teacher training 
of paramount importance. In order to prepare 
teachers for the gigantic task which confronts 
the profession at this time of crisis, it will not 
| be necessary to make changes which are as 
sweeping as may at first be thought. It is not 
a question so much of a different program as 
it is of a different emphasis in the program 
already established; and then, when the period 
of training is over, of an opportunity to express 
the results of training without fear of reprisal. 

Teacher training programs have been set up 
to meet the demands of the citizenship of the 
communities which they serve, and the thinking 
of these centers has often run far behind current 
educational theory. The educator must be above 
all things a man of vision, so that he may see 
in advance the trends which political, economic 
and social thinking will take. But no matter how 
far sighted he may be, all the vision in the 
world, plus tact and diplomacy, will go only so 
fat in initiating and integrating changes of 
school policy. There is no other institution, not 
even the church, which is so jealously watched 
by its patrons. Before the teacher can do any 
appreciable good in changing school practices 
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he must be sure of the support of both trustees 
and patrons. And these two classes, no matter 
how modern they may be on other subjects, are 
prone to measure the schools with the yardstick 
of past years. The educator of vision is likely 
to be regarded as a visionary. There are excep- 
tions, of course, which prove the rule, but as a 
general thing it takes both courage and luck to 
put into practice educational ideas which look 
to the future. 

One of the first demands made of teachers 
for our schools is experience. I would not be- 
little the understanding of child nature and the 
gtasp of educational problems which are 
strengthened, established, and clarified by serv- 
ice in the schoolroom, but the danger remains 
that the schools may shut their doors in the face 
of a courage and idealism which would do much 
to inspire and lead when they adhere too strictly 
to this requirement. 

The results of teaching are often measured by 
knowledge of factual material. This has resulted 
in too much emphasis on information and aca- 
demic attainment. Facts are generally important 
as a starting point for ideas. The precept which 
does not result in a concept is limited in its 
application. This emphasis on subject matter is 
one of the major limitations of instruction. Too 
little provision is made for the development of 
ideas on the part of the pupil. He is rather 
encouraged to accept as his own the generaliza- 
tions which others have laid down for him. 
Creative thinking is sacrificed to mastery of 
printed material. To many the successful teacher 
is the one who most uniformly comes out at the 
end of the book at the close of the semester. 
The contention here is not that subject matter 
does not have value, but that its value is limited 
when the pupil is not trained to think about 
the matter and understand its elements until 
they can be used in new and different situations. 
Too often he is left without direction in this 
process, and it is not surprising when his con- 
clusions are wrong, or at least inadequate. The 
training of the teacher needs to emphasize this 
application of knowledge. What Kilpatrick calls 
the ‘concomitant learnings,” which are an im- 
portant part of education, are often lost for this 
reason. 
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That the techniques of teaching are important 
is also not to be denied. Here again the emphasis 
has been in the wrong place. No matter how 
well a teacher has been trained in the applica- 
tion of what are commonly called “methods” 
to the teaching process, the routine following of 
certain procedures may inhibit, rather than 
stimulate, learning. Individuals differ in so many 
ways and to such different degrees that technical 
procedures need great flexibility if all are to be 
served. The broader meaning of method must 
be understood if it is not to be sacrificed to 
minutiae. 

Most teachers have at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the genera! objectives of the 
American system of education, but they need to 
understand them more fully, and to keep them 
eternally in the forefront of their programs if 
they are to help realize them completely. Let us 
digress briefly before summarizing these aims. 

Prior to the present era of totalitarian aggres- 
sion the American people took it for granted 
that they could live as they pleased. To them the 
democratic way of life seemed so pre-eminently 
superior to all other forms, that they could not 
conceive of any other plan as being the free 
choice of any people. They are now disturbed 
and disillusioned, being convinced that there 
are unscrupulous leaders, upheld by their peo- 
ples, who would enslave all other nations for 
purposes of selfish aggrandizement. This makes 
it necessary for the American schools to redefine 
and re-emphasize their goals. 

The ultimate end of any democratic system of 
education must be to turn out young men and 
women who are armed with basic knowledge 
and skills, imbued with right attitudes and 
ideals, and with active and alert minds, trained 
in analysis and synthesis. They may then meet 
new situations with courage and zest, and may 
use their best effort in solving the problems 
which these situations present. These young peo- 
ple as well as their instructors must understand 
these objectives fully so that they may co-operate 
in their attainment. This ideal should serve as a 
thrilling challenge to the school, and should 
make its personnel willing to work unremitting- 
ly to find the materials and techniques which are 
best suited to its accomplishment. 
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This search may lead to the discarding of 
some subject matter which has in the past been 
considered as essential, yea almost sacred. Some 
material, because of its great social value, may 
be added which has previously been neglected, 
It might even be necessary to reorganize the 
whole school program. We must approach the 
problem with open minds and with courage to 
abide by the truth no matter where it leads us, 

In order to fit into this program the teacher 
must be an American citizen of sterling character 
and high intelligence, with a personality attrac. 
tive enough to command the respect and invite 
the friendship of youth. Our best young people 
must be encouraged to go into the teaching 
profession, so that our finest training will be 
spent on our most promising material. 

The teacher must be well grounded in those 
subjects which teach understanding and appre- 
ciation of human relations, and of the American 
way of life. Also essential, as a part of his 
preparation, are wide association with boys and 
girls and participation in their activities. And 
before the instructor is ready to begin his career 
he must have laboratory and practice courses 
which give an insight into the what, why and 
how of the thinking of youth. This will mean 
that our teachers must first be selected, then 
trained. 

When the cadet has been accepted into the 
teaching profession he must be given an oppor- 
tunity to make the broadest use of this training. 
Often in the past a line has been drawn between 
the teacher and the citizen. Teachers sometimes 
lost their jobs because they tried to take part 
in civic life. If the teacher has high intelligence, 
unimpeachable character, and fine training, why 
may he not be allowed to speak his mind on 
important subjects ? 

The need for courageous leaders of youth is 
great. Let America wake up to the importance 
of the teaching profession, and she need not 
fear about the future of democracy. Her defense 
program will be complete. 


Mrs. Itasca S$. Perkinson is Professor of Education 
at Southern Methodist University and has chasge of 
high school teacher training. She is an associate mem- 
ber of Alpha Lambda chapter. 
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E ARE LIVING through a catacylsm in 
W vrorid affairs which demands re-thinking 
of our values. We are shaken out of our com- 
placency. We are forced to ask ourselves a num- 
ber of questions which two years ago, possibly 
one year ago, would never have taken conscious 
formulation in our minds. How could civilized 
nations have come to the frightful pass which 
now confronts us in Europe and in Asia? Could 
it happen here? Are we taking a course which 
gives us the best promise of escaping it? What 
are the essentials of a preparedness which can 
be counted on to avoid the possibility of losing 
the freedom which we have built up and cher- 
ished for three hundred years? How much have 
we cherished it? Does our youth understand 
what democracy means and how it differs from 
totalitarian ideation? What are the things which 
we need to do to make sure that our children 
have these understandings ? How shall we insure 
in them the will and the competency to protect 
and further the American way of life? 

A group of Los Angeles school women met 
once each week at our Workshop last summer 
to study questions such as these. They sought 
to relate them. especially to the education of 
gitls, though their deliberations included much 
in philosophy and school practice which had a 
direct application to boys as well as to girls. 
The group determined to continue active 
throughout the school year and is now meeting 
once each month. Several committees are at work 
and reports from these committees make up 
part of the agenda of each meeting. Addresses 
by outstanding persons from the fields of edu- 
cation, of medicine, of industry, and of the 
army or navy are part of each program. 

We conceive of our task as teachers as one 
having two aspects. One of these is the physical 
or material side of the preparedness program. 
We recognize the necessity of this nation to 
arm itself for a possible encounter with the most 


*This article appeared in the February issue of 
the California Journal of Secondary Education. It 
has been printed here through the courtesy of Edward 
H. Redford, Editor. 
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LOS ANGELES SCHOOL WOMEN FACE THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE* 
ELIZABETH L. WOODS 


ruthless enemy which has ever threatened the 
lives and security of peaceful peoples. A con- 
sideration of this aspect of the problem demands 
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a knowledge of what part women might have 
to play in case war should come and what they 
will do in the program which hopes to prevent 
war on these shores. The other aspect of the 
problem is psychological. It concerns under- 
standings and morale. It demands a plan for 
seeing to it that our young people understand 
and value the kind of life which is their Ameri- 
can heritage and which we have all heretofore 
accepted with sluggish complacency and which 
we have sleepily assumed is ours for all time. 

Our deliberations concerning the prepared- 
ness program began with a consideration of the 
contribution which women could make, and the 
preparation for that contribution which the 
schools must give them. We formulated the 
folowing creed, and offered it as a basis for our 
thinking in regard to the education of girls: 

I believe that every woman needs a skilled 
occupation developed to a degree of pos- 
sible self-support. 

I believe that every woman should practice 
this skilled occupation in the national econ- 
omy. 

I believe that such training need not prevent 
women from looking forward to marriage 
and child rearing and being prepared to 
enjoy and effectively carry out the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood. 
believe that in the light of the present 
emergency every woman should realize her 
responsibilities as well as her privileges as 
a citizen in a Democracy and be prepared 
to serve her country to the limit of her 
abilities. 

At an early meeting during the summer we 
discussed the place of women in American life 
and suggested a number of publications for our 
reading list, among them recent books by Mary 
Beard, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Mary Woolley 
and Constance Warren. We set our approval 
on the following statement by Mrs. Fisher: 

“That women in maturity are capable of 


— 
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wisly and completely exercising great authority 
is shown by their success in directing—not great 
profit-making enterprises, it is true, but organi- 
zations for service as complicated, as great, like 
hospitals, schools . . . social welfare work. Their 
right to such positions is of vital importance to 
the nation, not only to themselves. Any tendency 
to lessen such opportunities, now open to them, 
should be resisted by all intelligent men as 
one of the measures for national safety.” 

A direct outcome of this meeting was the 
formation of a Publications Committee whose 
function is to keep our group informed concern- 
ing the most important of the many publications 
on defense now appearing and to review cer- 
tain of these at our meetings. 

One of our basic convictions is that the 
health of our people is our first line of de- 
fense. Therefore, we determined to make a 
thoughtful study of our health situation in the 
schools. We agreed that every girl should be 
given sound training in home nursing, first aid, 
care of children, and nutrition. The direct rela- 
tion of such teaching to a preparedness program 
needs no comment. A Health Committee formed 
from our group is now studying our school of- 
ferings in these fields, finding the percentage 
of our girls who are receiving such training, the 
number of teachers who have live Red Cross 
First Aid certificates. We hope to make plans for 
stimulating increased service in this direction. 

Another committee, Vocations for Girls, is in- 
vestigating the kinds of work in which our 
women would first be used if they should be 
required to take the places of men called to 
active defense service, the kinds of jobs already 
opening increasingly to women and girls, the 
training necessary for these occupations, and the 
fields of women’s occupations which are on the 


WHY I AM GLAD TO BE AN AMERICAN 
FLORENCE M. PAINTER 


HE GRAVE national and world situation of 
today has directed the attention of educators 
toward the part school living should play in the 
defense program. Since the future of democracy 
is determined by education, our program of ex- 








wane. This committee prepared for us a chart 
of occupations essential to our daily life and 
to the national economy, occupations in whic 
women are now serving and in which they wil] 
undoubtedly serve in increasing numbers, This 
chart is to be used in counseling our girls in 
regard to their vocational preparation, 

A fourth committee, Classroom Activities, is 
concerned mainly with the morale aspect of our 
problem. Their contribution is to be the collec. 
tion of crisp descriptions of classroom activities, 
chiefly at the junior and senior high school 
levels, which contribute to a vivid understand. 
ing of America’s way of life, its ideals, its price. 
less privileges and the responsibilities which 
these privileges place upon every citizen. 

One other aspect of the problem occupied 
our thought and discussion at a recent meeting, 
This was community solidarity in the entire 
program. Our speaker outlined the plans now 
under way in a smaller community near us, 
where some nine committees of citizens, each 
having one or more school people in its num- 
ber, are at work mobilizing their intelligence, 
good will, and efforts in the interests of greater 
understanding and organized co-operation for 
morale and output. They are planning an “M” 
day, when every person will register, stating his 
interests, adult classes he could teach, and classes 
he would willingly attend. 

If all our communities would mobilize their 
thinking, their talent, their work and their good 
will in this manner, our Democracy could surely 
weather any storm. 


Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, a national honorary men- 
ber of Pi Lambda Theta, is Supervisor of Educational 
Research and Guidance in the Los Angeles city 
schools. 


periences should aim to help children gain an 
understanding of their own country and an ap- 
preciation of it. Responsibilities of individual 
children who are American citizens develop 
from this understanding. 
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A group of accelerated fourth grade children 
worked together this semester to help each child 
to find out “Why I am glad to be an American.” 
Certain aims were considered as the teacher 
guided the children’s choices of experiences: 

To make a contribution to the defense pro- 
gram through education 

To help children to gain an understanding 
of their own nation 

To develop an appreciation of the advantages 
of the American way of living. 

To help children to accept their responsibili- 
ties as citizens in the home, school, com- 
munity, and nation 

To help each child to feel that he has some- 
thing to contribute 

To develop healthy children, mentally and 
physically 

To develop skills 

To encourage relaxation and good use of 
leisure time 

To foster co-operation of home, school, and 
community. 

The previous year’s work with these children 
was devoted to an intensive study of community 
living. Surveys of the immediate community 
were made for various purposes. Trips out into 
the bigger community of the city enlarged the 
children’s understanding of group living. Visits 
to a newspaper plant and a radio broadcasting 
station together with a careful study of news- 
papers and radio programs formed a basis for 
the understanding of the American rights of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
The development of standards for the children’s 
own radio programs and newspaper helped to 
demonstrate certain responsibilities incurred 
through exercise of these rights. 

With this background, the children entered 
school this year keenly interested in reading 
about community living. Since current news- 
papers and magazines are filled with events of 
national and international importance, their 
concept of the community was enlarged. They 
became interested in outstanding personalities 
and bigger social problems. The preponderance 
of articles on national defense contributed to our 
current events scrapbook led to a discussion of 
the things in America that should be defended. 


Through observation, interview, and reading 
in current magazines the children have de- 
veloped a picture of the advantages of American 
living today. They listed the rich resources of the 
land, the free people, schools, business, the 
kinds of people who are Americans, and many 
other characteristics of America to be used in 
their preparation of a ‘March of Time” feature 
called “America Today.” 

The presidential election led to a discussion of 
democracy. These children had many opportu- 
nities to understand and practice democracy in 
their classroom and through their student council 
in the school as a whole. Standards for the se- 
lection of student council members were made 
by the group. On special occasions such as 
Halloween lists of worth-while activities for 
good American citizens were developed by the 
group to lessen the possibility of property dam- 
age. Ways of governing the classroom, school, 
playground, the magazine staff, and club meet- 
ings more democratically were discussed and 
acted upon. Each individual felt assured that his 
opinions and suggestions were worthy of con- 
sideration. These characteristics of good citizens 
were developed from the children’s discussions. 


A Good Citizen 

Is a clean and healthy person. 

Is a happy person. 

Is helpful at home, at school, in the com- 
munity. 

Respects his flag. 

Obeys the law. 

Obeys patrol boys. 

Protects property. 

Protects the lives of people and animals. 

Protects forests, birds, flowers, and natural 
resources. 

Is kind to his family and neighbors. 

Helps needy people. 

Knows how to spend spare time. 

Is interested in his community. 

Co-operates for the good of all. 


In addition to these considerations, national 
defense demands that the schools lay the founda- 
tion for physical and mental maturity through 
health education and training in skills. Physical 

(Continued on page 94) 








A Symposium 


What Is the Role of the Teacher in the Present Emergency? 


The interesting and varied opinions that follow came in response to the request that was sent to 
every chapter president for participation in a symposium on the important question of the teachers 
responsibility in this time of crisis. Contributors were asked to make their statements in 250 words 
and to confine themselves to one aspect of the question. 


Iota Chapter 


By GENEVIEVE WRIGHT, Teacher of Sixth 
Grade, Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


In Europe, the sirens announce the arrival of 
enemy bombers, the anti-aircraft guns roar, 
and those who live listen for the “‘all clear’ 
signal. In the western hemisphere, the leading 
republic prepares to combat the same conditions 
and to become the arsenal of democracy. If this 
terrible view had no silver lining, days would 
be dark indeed. History reveals the story of 
many wars and even a five hundred-year period 
when the priceless things of civilization faced 
destruction. But civilization lived and man 
emerged, finer and better. All nations have con- 
vincing evidence of this fact. Today’s situation 
is just another hard struggle in the inevitable 
march of civilization upward. From it, in time, 
will come a new man, farther advanced on the 
road to universal brotherhood. 

The role of the teacher has always been to 
fashion and protect the nobler objectives of 
mankind. Today, civilization calls its guardian 
to the first line of defense. The answer must 
be three-fold: first, classroom teaching of de- 
mocracy—the term that embodies all the higher 
objectives—through honest practice with the 
resulting concomitant of appreciation for its 
goodness; second, imbuing of community mem- 
bers with the long-term idea of civilization plus 
a broad view and liberal opinion concerning 
problems everywhere; third, co-operation with 
our government in its efforts to extend democ- 
facy’s security to the needy. 

This challenging task, this plan of attack, 
and freedom afforded by democracy’s schools, 
constitute civilization’s assurance that her guard- 
ian will calmly and courageously direct man’s 
destiny upward. 
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Kappa Chapter 


By BEATRICE AITCHISON, Economics Depan. 
ment, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Student morale needs bolstering in these days 
of conscription, order numbers and deferment, 
A college sophomore of registration age, about 
midway on the order list of his draft board, 
asked for advice concerning a program leading 
to a junior professional post in government 
service. His attitude was apathetic and appar- 
ently the conference was the result of some 
previous decision on his part. “If I am not 
called this summer, I shall be later, and after 
it’s all over I'll probably be doing something 
entirely different from this. So why should I 
spend my money going to school to learn some- 
thing that I won't be able to use later? I don't 
believe I'll come back to college next year.” 

This “What's the use?” attitude needs to be 
combatted forcefully by the older associates and 
instructors of those who exhibit it. The fact that 
no experience or training is useless to him who 
will use it should be impressed upon the student. 
The method depends upon his personality. If he 
responds to “authority,” examples of the prin- 
ciple among well-known personages may mean 
more to him than an analysis of the ways in 
which he has already drawn upon his own 
limited experiences for entirely different situa- 
tions. Or again the history, personally recounted, 
of an admired and respected older person may 
bear more weight than either of the other 
methods. 

In any event, dispelling the fog of defeatism, 
educationally speaking, on the campus among 
those who have not yet found themselves, is one 
way in which the college teacher may serve, un- 
der present circumstances, 
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Xi Chapter 


By ErHeL D. HeEprick, Principal of Bach 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Building better Americans is a challenge to 
the schools of today. Education in such a pro- 
gram cannot merely be concerned with the trans- 
mission of knowledge. The function of the 
school cannot be described in terms of programs, 
curricula, and methods. 

It is difficult to put into words the meaning 
of education as it is in fact, and may be, in the 
transaction of the classroom, in the relations 
of teacher and pupil, in the experiences of the 
library, assembly, or in the committee. Here 
the basic concepts of democracy may be at work. 
Children may live democratically and put into 
practice the principles upon which we believe 
our America was founded. 

The understanding teacher creates a classroom 
which exemplifies the better virtues of the good 
family life. The child is helped to grow in tol- 
erance, helpfulness and independence. He is 
helped to grow in his respect for the rights and 
property of others and in his respect for the 
rights of the minority, This understanding 
teacher is awate of situations which may be 
utilized in helping the child to grow in his 
ability to think straight. He is helped to see 
that his case cannot be proved by merely se- 
lecting instances which are favorable to him and 
ignoring other evidence. Also he learns that 
although it is necessary to make up our minds 
definitely we must not do so finally. We must 
be guided by experience. 

Growth in tolerance, respect for the rights and 
opinions of others, and straight thinking, along 
with the other ways of democratic living, do not 
become a part of our way of living unless they 
are put into practice. They must not be con- 
fined to pages in a book or be like the empty 
cans in the play store. Children must be given 
the opportunity to live democratically in the 
classroom and in the activities of the school 
group. 

This way of living in the classroom does in 
no way exclude the importance of knowledge in 
the building of better Americans. It only tends 
to build a better relationship between the in- 


formation or facts and the way to use this 
knowledge in a better American democracy. 


Alpha Gamma Chapter 


By HELEN NELSON THEINERT, Mathematics 
Teacher, Technical High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


A major duty of the secondary school teacher 
in the present emergency is to cultivate responsi- 
bility in each pupil. This seems to be an evident 
need for the majority of our youth, who take 
a Laodicean attitude toward their duties. There 
are two sources of the irresponsibility which 
boys and girls manifest today. No doubt, our 
government’s attitude and generosity during the 
last decade have permeated the homes and 
helped to develop the carefree spirit, “I'll get 
by.” The schools have contributed to the in- 
culcation of this spirit. We have misinterpreted 
the theory of modern education that there 
should be no failure. Almost unanimous pro- 
motion has become prevalent. We have disre- 
garded the interpretation that there will be no 
failure when we have motivated our students so 
that each one achieves a maximum for his 
ability. Promotion has taken place with little 
regard for the degree of individual achievement. 

Each child must have the responsibility for 
the continuation of democracy. He must realize 
that a democracy is no stronger than the in- 
dividuals of which it is composed and that he 
is a vital force in the propagation of democracy. 
An individual is a worth-while member of a 
democracy only when he is a responsible par- 
ticipant in it. He must be responsible not 
only for the fulfillment of his duties, but also 
for each word which he utters. 

The meaning of democracy can be developed 
by forums and discussions during class periods. 
In these activities every participant should have 
evidence or source material to substantiate his 
opinions. By presentation of a basis for his view, 
each pupil learns not to proclaim hasty, un- 
founded facts but to become responsible for 
each fact which he states. In this way subversive 
propaganda can be minimized. 

To foster responsibility, the teacher must offer 
the opportunity to each student to take responsi- 
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bility and to meet the results of failure to re- 


spond to his duties. By cultivating in each 
pupil a responsibility for conducting himself in 
a democratic manner, a responsibility for partici- 
pation in democratic discussions, a responsibility 
for fulfillment of essential assigned tasks, and 
a responsibility for promoting the growth of the 
democratic spirit by his deeds and words, the 
teacher will aid in the survival and spread of 
democracy. 


Alpha Theta Chapter 


By FLORENCE M. PAINTER, Teacher of Fourth 
Grade, H. D. Cooke School, Washington, D.C. 


An emergency strikes! And all the resources 
of a great nation are bent toward a single pur- 
pose—the defense of democracy. The govern- 
ment worker, the miner, the manufacturer, the 
engineer, the young draftee, and countless other 
citizens become the center of a gigantic program 
to prevent the destruction of our way of living. 
Less spectacular than the plane manufacturer or 
ship builder who speeds mass production sched- 
ules is the teacher of little children. But her task 
of training young citizens is of primary impor- 
tance, for the future of democracy depends on 
education. 

The role of the teacher in these times is one 
of developing active, informed citizens to pre- 
serve the values of democracy. Children should 
have an appreciation of the advantages of 
American citizenship as well as understanding 
of the great social problems in a democracy. 
Since a democracy demands freedom for crea- 
tive thinking and acting, the teacher concen- 
trates her resources on the development of an 
environment which tends to release the indi- 
vidual powers of children. She is concerned 
with building better citizens through mental 
and physical health education, training in man- 
ual skills, and inculcating loyalty to American 
ideals. Children learn the democratic way of 
living through their own experiences in thinking 
together, planning, and participating in home, 
school, and neighborhood activities. Only a 
teacher who lives democratically in her school, 
neighborhood, and nation can give effective 
guidance to children learning American ways 


of living. The true test of the value of teachers 
contributions to the defense program will be 
applied when the present emergency has passed 
and the products of today’s schools are living 
according to democratic principles. 


Alpha Kappa Chapter 


By NELLA HAZARD, Student, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania 


When I was in the elementary grades, in the 
mid-1920's, I remember one boy’s calling an- 
other youngster a “dirty Hun.” Those were 
fighting words, and the two boys had a fight 
right then and there. One boy, who lived with 
his German grandfather, was fighting to de. 
fend the ideal of his own personal worth. The 
other boy, the “American,” was fighting as a 
result of the backwash of the World War—the 
idea that all Germans were bad. 

Eight weeks ago a group of us finished our 
practice-teaching in a Pennsylvania high 
school. In the history and in the English sec- 
tions time was devoted to studying the present 
situation. The discussions showed the horrors of 
war; but, too, they helped along the idea of 
racial superiority, and so helped close the.way to 
appreciation of others. 

We expect war to breed hatred. But are the 
teachers to be expected to help this hatred de- 
velop? Are they expected to incite it, to add 
to its vehemence? Are they to contribute to the 
breakdown of world fraternity ? 

Or should the teachers keep on a saner emo- 
tional level, and try to develop in their pupils an 
understanding and a respect for other members 
of the human family? One of the great teachers 
of the centuries believed and expressed the latter 
ideal five hundred years before Christ. Con- 
fucius, the Chinese teacher, taught, “Within 
the four seas all men are brothers.” It seems 
to me that the role of the teacher in the present 
emergency is to keep young minds open and 
tolerant, helping to pave the way for future 
world co-operation by the idea that every nation 
has something of worth to contribute to the 
sum of human progress. To strive for thought 
ful, sane judgment and to avoid emotionalism is 
the responsibility of the teacher. 
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Alpha Lambda Chapter 


By Mary Lou HucuHEs, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas 


The predominating challenge in the field of 
education today is preparing youth to live fully, 
comprehendingly and thoroughly a useful life 
in a democracy. American youth has a tendency 
to take privileges for granted ; he has lost sight 
of the fact that they are privileges, and considers 
them as inalienable rights. 

Too often youth leaves the school without 
realizing what a democracy really is, much less 
how to participate to the best advantage in 
one. He must be educated for economic and civic 
efficiency; he must be fit—physically, mentally 
and morally ; he must fully understand the privi- 
leges and duties of life in a group, whether it 
be family, school, church, or government; he 
must understand the community and its various 
activities, such as health measures, laws for pro- 
tection of life and property, and provisions for 
educational and recreational advantages ; he must 
have a full understanding of the development, 
management and problems of city, county, state, 
and national government so that he may par- 
ticipate intelligently in their operation. 

If youth fully understands these aims and es- 
sentials of democracy he will be vitally inter- 
ested in its preservation, development, and prog- 
ress. It is the task of the teachers in the schools 
today to educate youth and prepare him to judge 
that which is good and detect that which threat- 
ens our American ideals. Only by complete un- 
derstanding can Americans combat propaganda 
and actual encroachment upon their way of liv- 
ing. Youth must be taught to think intelligently 
rather than blindly follow a leader, to appreciate 
just evaluation of principles rather than to 
ctiticize people and parties, to appreciate and 
guard his valuable privileges rather than take 
them for granted. 

As an outstanding author has said, “In de- 
mocracy lies the hope of the world, and in the 
teachers of America lies the hope of democ- 
racy.” If this be true, then the teachers of 
America must rise and meet the challenge of 
the present crisis by preserving democracy in 
and through the schools, 


Alpha Nu Chapter 


By Mary BoyNToN Parks, Director of the 
Nursery School, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 


The chief role of the nursery school teacher 
is to combine her own personal adjustment to 
life with the ability to be intimate enough with 
children to help them achieve completeness 
and adaptability. 

To know little children well, to understand 
their needs and backgrounds, to have frequent 
and fruitful dealings with their parents is ac- 
cepted as the teacher’s function in the nursery 
school. It is often forgotten how well the chil- 
dren come to know their teacher, and how con- 
tagious her state of mental health can be. She 
must be able to adjust her own personality to 
present tensions, by drawing upon reserves 
found in normal living, in a deep sense of her 
own worth and in the integrity of her purposes. 
Her practices with the children are the product 
of her training and her present attitudes. She 
does not need to talk to the children about war 
and destruction in order to undermine their se- 
curity. She can make them fearful and uncertain 
in their daily routine by her own sense of 
anxiety. Or, she can inject into their experi- 
ences of block building, music, active play, and 
companionship a confident and constructive ap- 
proach to life. Pre-school children are learn- 
ing to get along together and with grown-ups, 
learning to accept themselves and their develop- 
ing abilities. They gradually build up their own 
essential reserves of self-confidence and security 
—but only if the teacher who understands their 
needs has within herself the courage and adapta- 
bility needed so desperately in the present crisis. 


Central Missouri Alumnze Chapter 


By RUTH MARIE GRAHAM, Home Economics 
Department, Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri 


Educators at Christian College in Columbia, 
Missouri, undertook to gear the educational 
program into the defense program, with the 
opening of the first semester this year. Two proj- 
ects were undertaken in connection with the pro- 
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gram: (1) the establishment of a college unit 
of the American Red Cross, in order that stu- 
dents might devote any leisure time they might 
have to sewing and knitting, for those less for- 
tunate than they, and (2) a series of lecture 
demonstrations in emergency nursing for the en- 
tire student body of three hundred thirty girls. 
The dean of the faculty felt that the knowledge, 
training and attitudes which would accrue as 
the result of the projects would be of inestima- 
ble value to the young women of Christian 
College, in time of peace, as well as in times 
of stress. 

The home economics department was called 
upon to plan the demonstration lectures. These 
were presented once a week, during assembly 
periods, for eight consecutive weeks. The topics 
for these demonstration lectures were taken 
from the regular home nursing course but 
adapted for presentation to a much larger group 
than the usual home nursing class. They were 
presented as follows: 

Bed making in preparation for illness or 

emergency 

Changing the bed with patient in it 

Improvised sick room appliances and their 

use 

Observing and charting symptoms 

Preparation of tray for patient and feeding 

helpless patients 

Medication and home treatments 

Emergency treatment and artificial respiration 

Emergency treatment and bandaging. 

Throughout the series improvised equipment 
was used as much as possible. Students from 
Home Economics classes assisted with demon- 
strations. 


Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


By FLORENCE JOSEPHINE KELLEY, Librarian, 
North High School Library, Columbus, Ohio 


It is our duty as school librarians to make 
available to our teachers, our boys and girls, 
suitable material, books, periodicals, and pamph- 
lets, to train them to be worth-while citizens 
through the cultivation of good reading habits, 
and to make them aware of the dangers to our 
democracy from without and within. The ideas 


of the dictators as expressed in their writings 
and their actions in the international scene 
should be known to them. 

From within, the lack of employment among 
our youth is one of the dangers because it leads 
to frustration and bitterness. The right to 
work is the birthright of every American. Our 
youth should be prepared for his place in $0. 
ciety by making accessible to him material on 
vocational subjects and on all phases of our 
relation with the world situation. He should 
know our country’s domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. He should try to keep well informed on 
all sides of a question so that he will not be led 
astray by propaganda and hysteria which are 
always rampant in time of war. Hysteria espe- 
cially should be guarded against as it leads to 
intolerance. If our well-fought-for privileges 
of freedom of speech, the press, and religion 
are lost we are not much better off than the 
people in the totalitarian countries. Our very dif- 
ferences of opinion have made us a great dem- 
ocratic nation. Has it not been the values of lib- 
erty, justice, and equality that have brought to 
our shores the oppressed of other nations? 
By absorbing the best from these various racial 
cultures our own is enriched. Open-mindedness 
and tolerance are most essential in our associa- 
tion with all peoples. 

Our American youth need also be awakened 
to the things of the Spirit. Since the last World 
War we have become callous about spiritual 
values. Today more than ever we need to cling 
to our Christian faith and so live that others will 
be more willing to accept and preserve our way 
of life—the American way. 


Chicago Alumnez Chapter 


By Frances A. MULLEN, PA.D., University 
of Chicago, 1939, Child Study Department of 
the Chicago Public Schools 


The job outlook for youth has been revo- 
lutionized. Already employers are squabbling 
for our best students. Unfortunately, however, 
too often the jobs offered are blind-alley jobs, 
and the pay infinitely meager, though the em- 
ployer demands the very cream of the school. 
One employer today indignantly sent an appli- 
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cant back to the school counselor. In scholar- 
ship the lad ranked seventeenth from the top 
of a class of 350, but the employer would have 
nothing less than number one—for a wage 
three dollars under the prevailing minimum. 

National defense is not best served by the 
sacrifice of the education of gifted youngsters. 
Trained minds and hands are needed now as 
never before. Many of the new jobs should be 
filled from the ranks of the older unemployed 
who need the work more than high-school stu- 
dents do, though they may not be as willing 
to work for non-subsistence wages. 

Teachers must aid youth to see that they 
can serve their country best by careful appraisal 
of their own powers, by thoughtful planning of 
their educational and occupational goals, and 
by conscientious development of their capacities. 

More than ever each student must gain a sense 
of his own ultimate personal dignity. De- 
mocracy will survive only if the concept of 
the worth of each individual survives even in 
times of crisis. Faith in oneself provides the 
strength against which no maelstrom of events 
can sweep one permanently aside from the 
line of his development; faith in one’s fellows 
provides the bulwark against the propaganda 
now urging us to surrender our democratic form 
of government. 

Here lies a task not alone for the placement 
officer, or the vocational guidance worker, or 
the teacher of courses in occupations. It is a 
responsibility of every educator. 


Council Bluffs-Omaha Alumnz Chapter 


By MARGARET WALDON, Instructor in Educa- 
tion, College of Saint Mary in Omaha 


The Council Bluffs-Omaha alumnz chap- 
ter, under the chairmanship of Ethel K. Ne- 
well, sponsored a dinner meeting in Council 
Bluffs on January 13. The subject, “What 
is the role of the teacher in the present emer- 
gency?”’, was the basis of a lively discussion in 
which all members present participated. Chal- 
lenging questions were distributed. These 
tended to centralize the discussion, each speaker 
interpreting the question in terms of her situa- 
tion, 


The major question was, ‘““How can teachers 
develop a better understanding of democracy? 
What activities and practices are needed in our 
schools to develop not merely a static, sterile 
knowlede of democracy, but an active function- 
ing democracy in which pupils are participants, 
in which democratic ideals, attitudes, and habits 
become the very warp and woof of their educa- 
tional fabric regardless of grade or subject, 
activities which will result in a Christian demo- 
cratic dynamic philosophy of life?” 

It was agreed that children will understand 
democracy more clearly when they participate in 
determining and executing school policies and 
regulations, thereby developing a realization 
of the need and purpose of laws. Knowledge 
and understanding lead to obedience and re- 
spect. In executing these policies by serving on 
committees, taking an active part in student 
government, performing scout, police, mes- 
senger and various other duties, the child de- 
velops a sense of responsibility, self-reliance 
and self-respect. He learns to evaluate, to enjoy 
achievement, to suffer the pangs of failure. He 
is given an opportunity to develop a system 
of values, to make decisions, to grow up men- 
tally and morally, to face reality, and to accept 
the consequences of his acts. 

Appreciations of our country, its heritage of 
song and story, its heroes and its statesmen, its 
constitutional guarantees should be a major 
objective in history, geography, literature, art, 
and music. 

If children are taught to know, to love and 
to live the democratic way in our schools, they 
will continue to preserve democracy as adults. 
Teachers will have achieved a patriotic duty. 


Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter 


By Grace H. BARKER, George Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teaching in special fields, such as shop 
courses, has undergone some very definite 
changes in the recent defense crisis. However, 
I am writing my views, not as such a teacher, 
but as a teacher of general academic subjects in 
grades nine through twelve. Here, it seems 
to me, our general aims must be what they 
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have always been with greater emphasis on 
achievement of these aims. We strive to develop 
accuracy in work undertaken, clearsighted rea- 
soning, and open-mindedness on the problems 
before us, courage to undertake difficult tasks 
and to see them to a satisfactory conclusion, 
ability to lead a group, complete honesty and in- 
tegrity, and loyalty to oneself. These are the 
things on which we trust a democracy builds and 
the things which those who oppose democracies 
cannot tolerate. But the teacher does not feel as 
if these can be attained in a short space of time. 
Drill, example, precept, and practice are the 
means by which we hope to see them accom- 
plished, whatever our subject matter may be. 


Kansas City Alumnz Chapter 


By Louise HaTcH, Counselor at East High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, Formerly 
Member of Alpha Epsilon Chapter 


“And today a fellow’s got to be good for 
something or he shouldn't go on taking from his 
country,” was the closing remark of the heart- 
pouring of a far from academically minded 
high school junior. This followed a pitiful dec- 
laration of his realization that he was unable to 
do the things his parents dreamed for him and 
that he had not yet thought of one thing he 
felt he could do. This spelled absolute defeat. 
He is but one of the many born into a time 
chaotic and terrible in what it spells for youth 
—youth which has been all too poorly pre- 
pared for what it must now face. Educational 
preparedness has been, for the most part, seem- 
ingly, superb, yet we are appallingly behind 
in the thing which youth needs most to face 
today. 

Youth needs a set of values which gives him 
true knowledge of himself and his personal 
limitations, together with some technique for 
change and improvement. He needs a method of 
attack for the development of the same sterling 
qualities America has always needed—depend- 
ability, courage, stamina, willingness to serve, 
faith in human beings, belief in true democracy, 
and an implicit trust in God. To offset the 
attacks youth must buffet on every hand, as 
change and disaster uproot his world and threat- 


en the security of his own home, we, his teach. 
ers, must build around him and help him to 
build for himself a sense of perspective and 
balance, a confidence in ultimate good and an 
undying belief in eternal things, an understand. 
ing of the reasons for today’s plight, and 4 
deep desire to build a better world for alj 
people. But more than all these, a teacher of 
today must so live that every child knows it is 
possible to live a consistent life—knows it be. 
cause he sees it lived every day under the same 
circumstances he has to live; knows it because 
the teacher shares with him in human under. 
standing and helps him to grow, and in grow. 
ing, to build techniques of daily living which 
will help him to make and keep his place on 
some honorable job which he is fitted to do. 

When we as teachers reach the child who 
faces defeat or any other challenge and help 
him rebuild to a place of worth and effective. 
ness; when we give him courage to face life 
as it is and to make the most of the moment 
with all that moment may hold; when we show 
him that we recognize and accept our challenge 
to live on as high a human level as we can; 
when we let him feel we are secure with a 
true security because we are seeking wisdom 
and strength from that great Source of Power— 
then and then only dare we call ourselves teach- 
ers in the present emergency. 


Portland Alumnz Chapter 


By WINIFRED WINNARD, Supervisor of English 
and Language Arts, Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon 


What is the role of the teacher in the present 
subversive attacks which are being made on our 
public school system? Are the articles which are 
appearing in several of our popular and semi- 
popular magazines the vanguard of an effort 
of vested interests first to discredit the schools 
and then to divert from their support huge 
sums for less vital uses? Recent articles of de- 
structive criticism, half truths, and ridicule of 
our American public school system have, in my 
estimation, done incredible harm to the cause 
of education. At this time, when every thinking 
person recognizes the schools as our first line 
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of defense in upholding our democratic ideals, 
these subversive attacks are most unfortunate. 

One of these articles, which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post under the title “Lolli- 
pops in Education,” purported to be written 
by a secondary school teacher under a nom de 
plume. Another article in the American Le- 
gion Magazine attacked our textbook writers 
and publishers as inciting a communistic upris- 
ing in this country. Although the statements 
in this article were later partly retracted both by 
author and editor, the harm had been done. 
A third article supposedly written by a professor 
of education under a nom de plume and entitled 
“Mumbo Jumbo in Education” was published 
in the American Mercury for August. 

The fourth and, in my opinion, the most 
vicious “Has Your School Gone Fancy” ap- 
peared in the December issue of the Country 
Gentleman. It was written from the point of 
view of a school board member by the novelist 
Margaret Weymouth Jackson. Highly emotional 
and unfair, it was particularly unfortunate for 
two reasons: the huge circulation of the maga- 
zine in which it appeared and the audience 
whom the periodical reaches. Its circulation is 
largely in rural communities where educational 
policies are most conservative and where one 
educational dollar all too often has to do the 
work of ten. 

In some ways the attacks upon the schools 
indicate a desperate desire on the part of the 
public to be reassured that the schools are 
sound, Teachers should not antagonistically 
counter such attacks with ridicule and sharp 
replies. With facts as evidence and with quiet 
conviction they may combat the fallacies in the 
arguments. They should point out to patrons 
that only the extreme and startling illustration 
will get attention from the general reading pub- 
lic and for that reason is used by novelists re- 
gatdless of almost universal practice of a saner 
kind. Patrons will realize that the more scholarly 
articles in education, as in medicine, appear in 
professional journals, not in lay magazines. 
They should be invited to come to school and 
to judge for themselves the fairness of such 
criticisms. It is the duty of every loyal teacher 
to carry a share of responsibility for protecting 


the good name of the American public schools. 


St. Louis Alumnz Chapter 


By LEsTER KEATHLEY, 6188 McPherson Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


At no time in history has the role of the 
teacher been more disputed than at the present 
time. This makes it all the more necessary for 
us as individual teachers and as professional 
groups to clarify our own thinking as to the 
part we play in the present emergency. 

Occasionally we read a dramatic account of 
a teacher whose calmness and intelligence have 
caused her to meet a sudden crisis such as a 
tornado, a fire or the falling of plaster from the 
ceiling. She saves the lives of her pupils and be- 
comes a heroine because she has had the ability 
to sense an immediate situation of danger and 
to meet it without hesitation. Few of us are 
called upon to meet such emergencies. However, 
the social scene at the present time has in it 
some of the elements of a storm, a fire or the 
falling of plaster. Strong winds of intolerance 
are sending hatred and destruction over wide 
areas of the earth’s population. In our own 
country the patterns of social life are changing 
before our eyes and we are unable to interpret 
the new designs. Our role in this scene is not 
so dramatic nor so easy to define. We can only 
indicate some of its possible implications. 

Every emergency has a tendency to bring 
people to a new sense of common welfare. The 
present one is no exception. We can take advan- 
tage of it by merging our interests and activi- 
ties more closely with those of other people in 
the community. Too often we have set ourselves 
and our programs apart and concentrated our 
energies on the academic problems which have 
little or no relation to social change. 

The success with which we merge ourselves 
and our interests with those of other people 
will determine the degree to which we can in- 
crease the significance of our role. It is only 
after we have become a real part of the com- 
munity that we can help other people to see 
and understand the elements in the community 
which concern public welfare. It is not our duty 
to initiate and carry out a housing program but 
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we can point out the importance of healthful 
surroundings and the dangers of the slum areas. 
We can examine our own teaching procedures 
and our school programs to see to what extent 
we are developing the social ideals which pro- 
mote a better way of life. 

The role which each of us plays will depend 
largely upon the amount and quality of our 
thinking, our courage in facing facts and our 
ability to work with those who are concerned 
with the solution of problems and with the 
ultimate outcome of the emergency. 


Publications Received 
Announcements of the following publications 
on education and the national defense have been 
received: 


American Association of University Women. 
Our Organization for National Defense. 
40 page mimeographed bulletin, part of the 
Social Studies Monthly Series. Washington: 
1634 Eye Street. (15¢) 

American Association for Adult Education. 
Defense Papers. New York: American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 60 East 42 Street. 
($1.00 for 8 issues) 


American Council on Education. Education and 
the National Defense. Washington: 744 Jack. 
son Place, N.W. (Free) 

American Council on Public Affairs. Democratic 
Education, Washington: 1734 Eye Street, 
(25¢) 

American Federation of Teachers. Labor's Pro. 
gram of Education for the Classroom Teach. 
ers of America. Write Irvin R. Kuenzli, Sec, 
Treas., American Federation of Teachers, 
506 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

American Library Association Bulletin, October, 
1940, “The Library’s Job in the National 
Emergency.” 

American Youth Commission. Youth, Defense, 
and the National Welfare. Contains specific 
conclusions in connection with legislation 
for compulsory military service. Washington: 
744 Jackson Place. (Free) 

Educational Radio Script Exchange. Radio and 
National Defense. Washington: U. S. Office 
of Education. (Free) 

National Defense Advisory Commission. Func- 
tions and Activities. Washington: Supt. of 
Documents (5¢) 


WHY I AM GLAD TO BE AN AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 85) 


examinations, health tests, observation and 
conferences with parents were the basis for a 
program of guidance in health. Careful train- 
ing in the skills was stressed. The children 
made an American art and craft company where 
they made products by hand or by the use of 
very simple tools. The disappearance from our 
markets of many products formerly made in 
other countries demonstrates a need for the 
training of American hands in the schools. 
Many opportunities for creative expression 
and experimentation were given. Appreciation 
of art, music, nature, literature, and science were 
stressed. The children realized that they en- 
joyed these privileges as a result of democratic 
living in their school. Children need relief 
from strain through appreciative and creative 


work in these times. 

A definite attempt to enlist home co-operation 
in citizenship training was made. Conferences, 
demonstrations, use of essay reports, parental 
participation in teaching, and home visits were 
utilized to co-ordinate aims of home, school, 
and community. 

Through these experiences the children 
learned some of the advantages and responsi- 
bilities of life in a democracy while individuals 
made an intensive effort to improve themselves 
so that they might make more valuable contti- 
butions to the group. 

Florence M. Painter, of Alpha Theta chapter, 


teaches in the H. D. Cooke School of Washington, 
DL. 
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Records of Chapters 


LOLA STUART ELLER 


HE ORIGINAL purpose of the office of Keep- 
i of Records was implied by the title. 
As the organization grew and an executive 
secretaty was necessary, nearly all records were 
filed with that officer. And during the last three 
or four bienniums two types of reports have 
been the responsibility of the keeper of rec- 
ords; namely, all minutes of councils, and data 
from the chapters consisting of program, news 
letter and yearly history. The annual report 
of the office included a summary of chapter 
data for the year, and this same summary was 
repeated at Council. The executive committee 
last summer authorized the present keeper of 
records to condense the material filed by chap- 
ters, While news letters and programs are wel- 
come and enjoyable, only histories of the chap- 
ter activities for the year will be maintained as a 
permanent record. 

With this slight change in national procedure 
it will be even more important for individual 
chapters to maintain complete files for news 
letters and programs if a permanent local history 
is desired. And nationally more importance 
will be attached to the history of the year. As 
an annual report is sent to the executive secre- 
tary, and one to the treasurer, a local keeper of 
records can also send one of the national 
keeper of records. In order to close the year’s 
teports before Council, histories should be 
sent June 1, even though the year’s activities 
are not finished. 

One of the pleasant tasks of this office is 
teviewing and enjoying yearly histories. So 
much originality and individuality is evidenced, 
that a form or outline would detract from the 
effectiveness of the reports. The 1939-40 his- 
tories were varied, thorough and encouraging. 
A glimpse into their pages reveals the worth- 
while accomplishments of Pi Lambda Theta 
chapters. Brief quotations from a few pages 
portray our diversified interests. 


“Current Trends in Education was our theme for 
the year. A series of monthly supper meetings on 
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the first Monday of each month was planned to carry 
out this theme.” 

“We had eight program meetings, eight business 
meetings, two teas, two initiations, and ten social 
meetings.” 

‘Founders’ Day Breakfast was held at the time of 
the State Education Association.” 

“During the year the chapter initiated 75 new 
members.” 

“A fifty dollar award was given to a worthy fresh- 
man girl.” 

“We have, besides our interesting meetings and 
social affairs contributed to other affairs of the cam- 
pus.” 

“Meetings were held at seven o'clock on the second 
Wednesday of each month.” 

“All during the year preparations had been going 
forward for a district meeting in April.”’ 

( brought to us the aims and achievements 
of Pi Lambda Theta as discussed at Council.” 

“We have tried this year to encourage more active 
participation on the part of students.” 

“The news letters were issued, one in Ocober and 
one in May. The articles in both were contributed by 
our own members.” 

“A tea was held for those elected to Pi Lambda 
Theta—they were introduced and told the aims and 
benefits of Pi Lambda Theta.” 

“The most significant reminiscence is the visit of 
our National President.” 

“It was moved, seconded and carried to give $100 
to the project—a survey of the vocational and com- 
munity activities of women alumnez from 1934 to 
1938.” 

“The following members deserve special mention.” 

“The service project—donated books and magazines 
to the library.’ 

“Members congregated for 
party.” 

“The Junior scholarship award was voted on in 
May.” 

“The year’s study program was Propaganda.” 

“The final event—a truly American picnic.” 

“One social activity this year included a dinner for 
all women enrolled in the summer session.” 

“A program on art followed a luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting.” 





the get-acquainted 


“The second state meeting was held. . . . A mother’s 
group was organized to carry on a project during the 
year.” 


“In these unsettled days of foreboding war clouds 
it is a pleasant thought to realize that education still 
marches on and that a gathering of women with edu- 
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cational degrees may and can help the world to keep 
its balance, and allay the fears so likely to spring up 
in human hearts.” 


Many more gleanings might follow. As per- 
manent records such histories are valuable. A 
good history is brief and concise. Program, proj- 
ect, social meetings, business affairs, all are 
possible items. One very good history followed 
the outline: Executive Committee Meetings, 
Social Meetings, Business Meetings, Program 
Meetings. Another, after a brief introduction, 
outlined: Program, Attendance, Active Mem- 





berships, Initiates, Social Activities, Finances, 
News letters of a historical or summarizing 
type may sometimes be presented as histories, 

Eliminating the responsibility of filing yearly 
program and news letters, chapter keeper of 
records or some other designated officer can 
easily present a yearly history. Only thirty-four 
histories are on file for 1939-40. By June 1941, 
when files are transferred to a new keeper of 
records, will the historical report from your 
chapter be one hundred per cent? 





The Pi Lambda Theta Fund Committee 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 


A YEARS ago Pi Lambda Theta set aside 
a sum of money that had come through 
personal gifts and allocations from the general 
budget to be known as The Pi Lambda Theta 
Fund. The income from this amount was to be 
used to forward the general purposes of the or- 
ganization. At first this sum was small and hence 
the income almost negligible. More and more in- 
dividuals and groups are indicating their desire 
and willingness to make gifts to Pi Lambda 
Theta if they know the projects for which their 
money will be used. They say also that they 
feel that the national group can sponsor some 
undertakings which will have more value to 
chapters and individuals than the local under- 
takings under the direction of chapters, that 
the local membership will have value only as 
the national organization has recognition in the 
educational world. 

To meet the demand that Pi Lambda Theta 
have additional projects and to encourage donors 
to support worth-while programs in education, 
the Executive Committee in its recent meeting 
appointed a special committee to work out plans 


by which Pi Lambda Theta as a national or- 
ganization can do more effective work by having 
available more funds and by the wise use of 
these monies. The special committee appointed 
to make such a study and recommendation is 
composed of the following: 


Caroline G, Mitchell—Lambda and Chicago 
Alumnz Chapters 

Jean Failing—Nu and Mu Chapters 

Dora V. Smith—Epsilon Chapter 

Verna Carley—Alpha Epsilon and Stanford 
Chapters 

Adah Hess—Iota and Northern Indiana 
Alumnz Chapters 

Mata V. Bear—Lambda and St. Louis Alum- 
nz Chapters 


Many of you will have ideas of what you 
want Pi Lambda Theta to do. Some of these 
ideas will involve projects requiring money ex- 
penditures. Will you assist the Committee by 
making your suggestions to the Chairman, Mrs. 
Caroline G. Mitchell, 709 College Avenue, 
Wheaton, Illinois? 
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A Tribute to Katharine A. Foulke 


LUCILLE E. O'DONNELL 


ELTA chapter's beloved Katharine A. 
D Foulke, founder, loyal worker, and men- 
tor, retired in February from her work as assist- 
ant director of the Personnel Department of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools. At a reception 
given in her honor February 6 in the Hotel 
Schenley, five hundred friends were present. 
Delta’s Dr. Gertrude J. Taber, general chair- 
man, presided, High tributes to Miss Foulke as 
a woman, a friend, and a teacher were paid by 
Superintendent Ben G. Graham, Associate Su- 
perintendent S. E. Weber, and Mr. Edward 
Sauvain, retired principal of Schenley High 
School, who, in behalf of the guests, presented 
her with a handsome radio. Miss Foulke’s re- 
sponse combined sparkling wit with lofty pro- 
fessional idealism. 

The tributes paid seemed amply justified by 
the service Miss Foulke has given her chosen 
profession. After attending the Indiana Normal 
School, she received her A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of Pittsburgh and 
later studied at the University of Chicago, Yale, 
Penn State, and the Chautauqua Institute. Her 
first teaching experience was gained in New 
Castle, where she rose from a position in the 
elementary schools to the assistant principalship 
of the high school. She then came to Pittsburgh 
as the University’s supervisor of practice teach- 
ing and assistant professor of secondary educa- 
tion, and for awhile she taught in Penn State 
summer session and extension classes. Miss 
Foulke next became a teacher of mathematics in 
Schenley High School. When Pittsburgh’s Per- 
sonnel Department was established, her train- 
ing and personal qualifications immediately rec- 
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ommended her to an appointment as an assistant 
director. Her professional work has won her a 
place in the Standard Biographical Dictionary 
of Notable Women. 





To Delta of Pi Lambda Theta, Katharine 
Foulke is closely identified with the chapter's 
history. First president of Kappa Pi, the local 
group destined to become Delta chapter, she 
helped form the national organization, Pi Lamb- 
da Theta, and served for four years as its first 
national corresponding secretary. Always helpful 
and inspiring, she has remained the personifica- 
tion of Pi Lambda Theta’s professional ideals 
and will continue to do so, for any one who 
knows Katharine Foulke knows that retirement 
from active service in the profession will not 
weaken her dynamic interest in Pi Lambda 
Theta. 











The Editor’s Page 


The theme of the May JouRNAIL will be 
“Education for Home and Family Living.” As in 
this issue there will be a symposium of 250 
word statements. The topic will be ‘““How can 
the teacher contribute to home-life education ?”’ 
We should like to have responses from teachers 
of all subjects and grade levels and from par- 
ents, also. Longer articles should be 1500 words 
in length. Suggested topics are— 


Training for Child Care and Guidance 

Preparation of Consumers 

Education for Marriage 

Training in Home Making 

All contributions are due April 1. They 
should be accompanied by a brief note about 
the author, giving chapter affiliation and present 


position. 
Journal Correspondents 


The editor wishes to express appreciation to 
the presidents and JOURNAL correspondents who 
have been responsible for the many contribu- 
tions that were received for the March issue. 


Gamma—Miss Joan Taylor, 1345 West Cam- 
pus Drive, Lawrence, Kansas 

Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz— 
Miss Lucille E. O'Donnell, Apt. 5, 701 
Brownsville Rd., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Epsilon—Miss Caroline Prim, 3824 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Zeta—Miss Loraine Arneson, Commodore 
Apt., 4005 Fifteenth St., N.E., Seattle, 
Washington 

Eta—Miss Alma Rasmussen, 1008 Prospect 
Ave., Melrose Park, Pennsylvania 

Kappa—Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, Economics 
Dept., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon 

Lambda—Miss Mildred E. Sherwood, 1379 
E. 57th St., Chicago, Illinois 

Mu—Miss Jean J. Way 

Xi—Miss Judith Jiménez, 1402 Packard St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Omicron—Miss Eliza Gamble, 3245 S Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Rho—Miss Amy Walker, 319 Union St., 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Sigma—Miss Florence L. Koehler, 3897 
South Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Alpha Beta—Miss Cora Nelson, 330 N. Car. 
roll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Alpha Gamma—Miss Ida E. Scheib, 96 
Washington St., Brighton, Massachusetts 
Alpha Delta—Miss Gladys A. Coryell, 1284 
Devon Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Alpha Eta—Miss Alice F. Linnehan, 901 
Washington St., Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Alpha Theta—Mrs. Carolyn R. Irish, 711 
Van Buren St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Alpha Iota—Miss Betty Martin, Santa Moni- 
ca Junior College, Santa Monica, California 
Alpha Xi—Dr. Mildred A. Dawson, Univ, 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Central Missouri Alumnze—Mfrs. Malcolm 
Perryman, 204 S. Williams St., Columbia, 
Missouri 
Central Ohio Alumnz—Miss Lucy Ambor- 
ski, 96 East Patterson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 
Dayton Alumna—Miss Goldie D. Lesser, 
216 Wiltshire Blvd., Oakwood, Dayton, 
Ohio 
Detroit Alumnz—Miss Esther L. Belcher, 
875 Seward, Apt. 306, Detroit, Michigan 
Kansas City Alumna—NMiss Esther Schroer, 
510 East 25 St., Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles Alumna—Mrs. Rubetta D. 
Brown, 528 Euclid St., Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia 
Northern Indiana Alumna—NMiss Rose Jack, 
Box 14, North Judson, Indiana 
Northern Ohio Alumnx—Miss Matilda 
Bishop, 14509 Milnerton Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Pasadena Alumnz#—Mrs, Constance Pheley, 
2009 N. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, 
California 
Portland Alumnz—Miss Katharine York, 
3616 N.E. Shaver St., Portland, Oregon 
Washington Alumnz—Miss Margaret Kirk, 
401 Broadway, Tacoma, Washington 
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Chapter News 


Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumne 

One of the highlights of the year’s program 
for Pittsburgh’s Pi Lambda Thetans was the 
Northeastern Regional Conference of the fra- 
ternity held in the Oakland District of Pitts- 
burgh, November 9-10, with Dorothy E. Pickard 
as chairman. Other members of the committee 
in charge of the conference were Prudence 
Trimble, representative from the Western Penn- 
sylvania chapter, Ruth Theis, Marie Saul, and 
Helen Keister. The activities included a lunch- 
eon in the College Club; a panel discussion on 
program ideas, held in the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing under the leadership of Marty A. Kennedy, 
of Rho chapter; a formal Founders’ Day dinner ; 
a tour of the nationality rooms in the Cathedral 
of Learning; and a visit to the Chrysanthemum 
Show at Phipps Conservatory. 

The Founders’ Day banquet was held in the 
patio of the Hotel Schenley on Saturday evening 
under the chairmanship of Ruth Theis. Ger- 
trude Taber, who has been establishing an en- 
viable reputation as a gracious toastmistress, har- 
monized the features of the program on the 
theme of Pennsylvania’s new Dream Highway. 
Following the blessing by Edna Schlegel and 
greetings extended by Sara C. Tesh, president of 
Delta chapter, and Irene Thompson, vice presi- 
dent of the Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 
chapter, Mary Kennedy, who is superintendent 
in charge of Junior High Schools in New York 
City, discussed ‘Legislative Problems Facing 
Teachers in New York City.” Mrs. Ruth Perkins 
Kuehn, of Nu chapter, dean of the School of 
Nursing at the University of Pittsburgh, spoke 
on “Nursing as a Vocation.” “Guidance in the 
Elementary Schools” was the subject of a talk 
by Agnes Taylor, Rho, of the New York Univer- 
sity faculty. 

Prominent educators who were guests at the 
banquet included Dr. and Mrs. Chester A. Buck- 
her, representing the University of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. and Mrs. S. E. Weber, the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; and Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Peters, the 
Allegheny County Public Schools. 

Attending the regional conference were mem- 


bers from nine chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, 
seven college chapters and two alumnz asso- 
ciations. The groups represented were Beta, 
Delta, Eta, Mu, Nu, Rho, Alpha Kappa, Cen- 
tral Ohio Alumnz, and Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnz. Over twenty members were present 
from chapters outside of Pittsburgh, and ap- 
proximately one hundred Pi Lambda Thetans 
participated in the activities of the conference. 

The January meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Alumnz was a dinner meeting held at 
the Women’s City Club in the William Penn 
Hotel. Especially interesting was a talk by Del- 
ta’s Brenneta Andrews, physical education teach- 
er at Schenley High School, on an experiment 
which she and another teacher are conducting 
on teaching sex hygiene to high school girls. 

The meeting on February 11 was a very 
special occasion. On that evening the Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz joined with Delta chapter 
at a dinner-meeting in honor of Katherine 
Foulke, who is retiring from service in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools this semester and who 
has been invaluable to Delta since its founding. 

Members of the two Pittsburgh chapters are 
always interested and active in worth-while ac- 
tivities. Many attended the convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in 
Harrisburg during the Christmas season. The 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin notes that Laura 
Braun, retiring president, “presided at the 
meeting with grace, dignity, and calm assur- 
ance.” Thelma Waddle gave an excellent talk 
before the Pennsylvania Council of Geography 
Teachers. Myrl Eakin was in charge of the 
luncheon for the Pittsburgh delegation. Anna 
Williamson was chosen president of the Prin- 
cipals’ Section, and Anne H. Bowes was elected 
a member of the House of Delegates to the 
Boston Convention of the National Education 
Association, June 29-July 3. 

A fine review of the speech of Dr. Mary 
Ellen Chase at the Harrisburg Convention ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin over 
the signature of Mary I. Bower, of Allegheny 
High School. The Bulletin also carried in its 
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November issue an article by Theressa Matz on 
the subject of “Teaching Intelligent Patriotism 
in the High Schools.” In the Elementary School 
Journal of December, 1940, Floy E. Livingston 
was a co-author of “Remedial Reading Program 
in the Mt. Lebanon Public Schools.”’ 

In the field of radio Pi Lambda Thetans have 
also presented material of professional interest. 
Mary McArdle, vice principal of Pittsburgh’s 
David B. Oliver High School, during the 
American Education Week radio programs ar- 
ranged by the Pittsburgh Board of Education, 
talked over KQV on “The Conservation of 
Natural Resources as an Element of National 
Defense.” On January 2, over WWSW, Sarah 
Tesh appeared on one of a series of bi-monthly 
programs sponsored by the Parent-Teachers 
Association. She spoke as an expert talking to 
two mothers on the subject of ‘Clothing for 
Small Children.” 

On January 3 Laura Braun addressed a lunch- 
eon meeting of the educational department of 
the Congress of Clubs on the subject of “Equal 
Opportunities for Education in Pennsylvania.” 
Miss Braun really wanted to take a rest after her 
strenuous duties as president of the P.S.E.A. 
She was too loyal to her profession, however, to 
deny the request of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association to head that body’s legislative com- 
mittee during the coming year, which promises 
to be a rather critical one for the legislative 
problems of the teaching profession. In the 
association Mary Fallon is chairman and Doro- 
thy Pickard is a member of the committee on 
the American Exchange of Teachers. 

Carolyn D. Patterson has been honored with 
the presidency of the Administrative Women’s 
Club of Pittsburgh. 

Duquesne University has made a valuable ad- 
dition to its faculty in Delta’s Elizabeth Win- 
gerter, part-time teacher of speech. 

Western Pennsylvania Alumnz and Delta 
chapters mourn the death of Anna Prenter on 
February 2. She was one of the outstanding his- 
tory teachers in Pittsburgh until her retirement 
four years ago from the faculty of the Peabody 
High School. 

Eta 


Schoolman’s Week will be held at the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, the week of 
March 24. Eta chapter, has a place on the pro- 
gram Friday, March 28, from 4 to 6. The speak. 
er will be Miss Bess Goodykoontz who will 
speak on “Planning for Democratic Living.” 
After the speech is over, several members will 
take part in a discussion in their capacities as 
members of the public school system. These 
speakers are: 
Miss Florence E. Thorp, Professor in the 
Iilman-Carter Unit 
Miss Marian Kemp, Dean of Girls, Ridley 
Park High School 
Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elementary Super- 
visor of Cheltenham Township 
Miss Margaret Russell, Teacher in the Alice 
Cary School 
Miss Jean Pritchard, a 7th grade pupil in the 
Steele School, Philadelphia 
Miss Margaret Watts, President Eta Chapter, 
Chairman 
Kappa 


Members of Kappa chapter have been active 
in many lines during fall and winter terms, The 
Eugene city schools presented the pageant of the 
Educational Policies Commission, “On Our 
Way.”” That means, of course, that the many Pi 
Lambda Thetans among the teachers were ex- 
tremely busy. In addition to duties in rehearsing 
children and collecting ‘“‘props’” and costumes, 
Tillie Dorffler and Marcia Steinhauser played 
important roles in the production, Marcia tak- 
ing the lead as the prospective teacher. Mary 
Magers directed the music and Barbara Hollis 
McMilan sang. 

Nanette Schmuki, who is now a graduate 
assistant in sociology, gathered honors for us 
this fall in being awarded the Chi Omega prize 
for excellence in sociology and receiving the 
coveted election to the “Senior Six” of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Elizabeth Montgomery continues her interest- 
ing and valuable work as head of the DeBusk 
Memorial Clinic in remedial education at the 
University. 

Beatrice Aitchison is state chairman for edu- 
cation in the Oregon State Division of the 
American Association of University Women, 
and was the only woman on the program of the 
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Pacific Coast Economic Association meetings in 
Palo Alto at Christmas. 

The chapter held a Founders’ Day tea at 
Alumni Hall in November, observing at the 
same time National Education Week. Our fall 
term initiation banquet was held jointly with 
Phi Delta Kappa. The speaker was Dr. Frank 
Munk, formerly of Prague, now professor of 
economics at Reed College, whose latest book, 
The Economics of Force, is considered almost 
a classic. 

Regular meetings this year are concerned with 
the general topic, “Woman’s Place in the 
World.” Papers are presented by members only, 
in forum form or otherwise. 

Kappa is enjoying this year Espilon’s loss in 
the presence on the campus of Leona Tyler, one 
of the two women of the social science faculty 
(Beatrice Aitchison is the other). Dr. Tyler adds 
to our meetings and initiations with learned pa- 
pers and piano playing. 


Lambda 


On December 4, 1940, the members of Lamb- 
da chapter and the members of the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago were 
ptivileged to hear an unusually challenging 
panel discussion on the topic, Education for 
Family Living. The discussion centered around 
the question of whether secondary and higher 
education should offer specific courses in home 
and family problems, including the area of 
marital relationships. The participants in the 
discussion represented the viewpoints of edu- 
cation, anthropology, sociology, psychiatry, child 
psychology, and religion. The following were 
the participants in the panel: 

Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, Director of Evalua- 
tion in the Eight Year Study and the Co- 
operative College Study in General Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. Dr. Tyler 
served as chairman of the panel. 

Dr. Kingsley Davis, Head of the Depart- 
ments of Anthropology and Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Mandel Sherman, Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of 


Chicago. Dr. Sherman represented the psy- 
chiatric point of view. 

Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duval, Executive Secretary 
of the Association for Family Living of 
Chicago and a member of the Chicago 
Alumnz chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Dr. Eustace Haydon, Professor of Compara- 
tive Religion, Divinity School, University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. Helen Koch, Associate Professor of Child 
Psychology, Department of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Chicago and Co-ordinator 
of the University Nursery School. Dr. Koch 
is also a member of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Following the discussion, the program com- 
mittee of Lambda chapter honored the panel 
participants by a small reception to which the 
executive councils of Alpha Zeta chapter and 
the Chicago Alumnz chapter and of Phi Delta 
Kappa were also invited. 

Preceding the panel discussion by a week 
Lambda chapter had as their guest at a Fellow- 
ship supper Mrs. Augusta Jameson, Senior Psy- 
chologist at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research. Mrs. Jameson led an informal dis- 
cussion centering about the general problems of 
successful family living. Mrs. Dorothy Lassers, 
program chairman, was hostess to this group. 

On February 6 Mrs. Dorothy Hayes enter- 
tained the members of Lambda chapter at an- 
other Fellowship supper. At this meeting Dr. 
Irene Mead of the Psychiatric Staff of Billings 
Hospital, University of Chicago, spoke on ““Edu- 
cation for Satisfying Human Relationships.” 


Mu 


Following a number of suggestions made at 
our first meeting in a discussion of how to 
strengthen our chapter, the program committee 
arranged this year for a number of social func- 
tions in addition to our monthly discussion 
meetings. A popular innovation has been the 
monthly joint luncheon with Phi Delta Kappa. 
These luncheons are very informal, serving ad- 
mirably their purpose of getting people better 
acquainted, and the two societies have decided 
to include in future luncheons the two under- 
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gtaduate educational societies on the campus, 
Kappa Delta Epsilon and Kappa Phi Kappa. 

Instead of the usual two initiations yearly, it 
has been decided to have only one this year, on 
April 16, and to provide more opportunities for 
initiates and members to become acquainted. 
We had our first rushing tea, one for under- 
graduate students, on January 15. Ninety guests 
were present, and the affair was a great success. 
A tea for graduate students in education will be 
held this month, followed by a Sunday morning 
breakfast for all eligible for election. 

The discussions have been centered around 
the pertinent question of defense, including 
such phases of the topic as—why the defense 
program concerns the educator, what resources 
the schools and colleges may contribute, what 
is the relationship of the defense program to 
the community, and what contribution the 
schools and colleges can make to meet the prob- 
lems of individual and group morale develop- 
ing from the demands of the defense program. 

A number of last year’s members, including 
Edith Allen, Belle Ayres, Dorothy Barnes, Theo 
Beekman, Louise Burnett, Esther Button, Jane 
Caryl, Constance Logan, Margaret McInerney, 
Rose Nardi, Virginia Pease, Agnes Pendergast, 
and Edith Rogers, are teaching in high schools 
throughout the state. 

Ruth Boicourt, Ann Fusek, Elsie Gabel, and 
Carol Ogle were elected to the Cornell chapter 
of Phi Kappa Phi. 

Betty Bain is teaching at Armstrong Junior 
College in Savannah, Georgia, and Evelyn Byrd 
in Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Tema Clare has returned to her teaching 
position at the College of Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Sara Dyal Neilson received her Ph.D. 
in botany and is now with her husband at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mabel Baird is teaching at Fredonia Normal 
School; Helen Crum is an assistant at Iowa 
State College; and Helen Park is an assistant 
professor at the University of Wisconsin. 

Jean Failing received her Ph.D. from Ohio 
State University, and is now on the faculty of the 
College of Home Economics at Cornell. Hazel 
Tharp has gone to Penn State to work on her 
doctorate. 
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Alpha Gamma 

At a luncheon on December 7, 1940, fifteen 
prospective initiates pledged themselves to the 
ideals of Pi Lambda Theta. The beautiful and 
impressive pledge service, written by our presi- 
dent, Ruth Mayo, and Gertrude Yorke, pag 
president, is one which should be a source of 
inspiration to all of us. 

It has been planned to hold another pledge 
service in March, followed in April by one 
initiation for all. 

The Beatitudes for Pi Lambda Thetans as 
given by Ida Scheib, corresponding secretary, at 
the pledge service luncheon are well worth 
repeating: 

1. Blessed is she who is chosen to Pi Lambda 
Theta, for a signal professional honor is hers, 

2. Blessed is she who translates that recogni- 
tion into responsibility, for to her will surely 
come the joy of carrying a flaming torch. 

3. Blessed is she who cherishes and nurtures 
the significance of the Sceptre and Key of Life, 
for verily she will be felt in the fraternity, in het 
profession, in life. 

4, Blessed is she who lifts and sustains Alpha 
Gamma, for to her rightfully belong the blue 
and the gold, the truth and the knowledge. 

5. Blessed are ye, Pi Lambda Thetans all, 
when the prize is secure, if ye hold fast to the 
pledge, push ever forward toward the goal, te- 
main forever steadfast in the fold, and judi- 
ciously serve both the chapter and its national 
mother; yea, verily blessed are ye. 

6. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for now is 
the time for rededication and devotion. Honor, 
love, build, cherish Alpha Gamma of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

Alpha Gamma has for its study topic this year, 
“Significant Programs of Education for De 
mocracy.” Under the capable direction of Mabel 
Peterson a program has been arranged which 
will provide for speakers and panel discus 
sions on the various phases of this topic. 

At the first meeting in January, Professor 
Mahoney of Boston University introduced the 
study program. His topic was “Education for 
Democracy—What Does It Mean?” The second 
meeting in January under the leadership of 
Gertrude Yorke further developed the study 
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with its discussion of ‘Education for Democ- 
racy—Plans Proposed.” 


Alpha Epsilon 

Alpha Epsilon chapter held its fall initiation 
the evening of Saturday, November 30, 1940, 
with Dr. Mary Butler Murphy as guest speaker. 
After taking her Master’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Dr. Murphy 
studied at the London School of Economics, 
and received her Doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of London. While studying in England 
she worked in close relationship with Harold 
Laski, Ernest Bevin, Sir William Beveridge, and 
other well-known persons of Great Britain. As 
she maintains an active correspondence with 
these people, she came to us with current and 
authentic information, some of which had not 
been published. A summary of her address ap- 
pears elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 


Alpha Eta 


A portrait of Henry W. Holmes, Harvard '03, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Education 
from 1920 to 1940, now Chairman of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Educational Relations, 
was presented to the University by the Harvard 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta on the evening of 
Wednesday, December 11. 

President Conant accepted the portrait on be- 
half of the University and Dean Francis T. 
Spaulding of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion received it for hanging on the walls of 
Lawrence Hall. Miss Lorna M. Proudfoot, 
Ed.M. ’38, and Mrs. Nancy L. Newell, Ed.M. 
31, spoke for Alpha Eta chapter. Professor 
Holmes also spoke, concluding the ceremony 
most graciously. 

The brief ceremony of presentation followed 
a reception in the Library of the Faculty Club. 
The artist was Mr. Paul Moschcowitz, A.N.A., 
of New York, New York. 


Alpha Nu 


Miss Ada James, principal of Elementary 
School #53 in Buffalo, New York, was elected 
first vice-president of the New York State Ele- 
mentaty Principals Association at their recent 
convention at Syracuse, New York. Miss James 
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will automatically become president of the state 
organization at the next convention. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


Dr. Virginia Sanderson, professor of educa- 
tion at Ohio State University, was guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Verse Writers’ Guild of 
Ohio on Monday, January 20. Dr. Sanderson 
is the author of a book of poetry ‘Pot Pourri,” 
and has a second volume almost ready for publi- 
cation. Her hobby is the verse choir, groups of 
which she trained and conducted as early as 
1924. 

At the February 11 meeting of Central Ohio 
alumnz Dean Esther Allen Gaw, an associate 
member, told us about her travels and experi- 
ences in Costa Rica, which she visited last 
May. 

The Clintonville Women’s Club has invited 
Marianne Bower to sing at their Founders’ Day 
Program on February 28. Mrs. Bower is a stu- 
dent of Spanish Music and an active member 
and officer of ‘La Buenas Vecinas” the Spanish 
“Good Neighbor Club.” This club has been 
working to bring about a more friendly relation- 
ship between our people and those of Latin 
America. 

Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen spent Sun- 
day, February 2, with the Pi Lambda Thetans 
of Columbus. The Executive Committee of Cen- 
tral Ohio alumnz met with Dr. Van Wagenen 
at dinner at the Faculty Club for a friendly visit 
as well as a discussion of our problems. 


Dayton Alumnz 


Dayton alumnz met at the home of Mrs. 
L. J. Newell on October 28, and elected as offi- 
cers: Mary Quirk, President; Lucille Wallace, 
vice-president ; Mrs. Edith Jones, corresponding 
secretary; and Mrs. L. J. Newell (Henrietta 
Wahlenmaier), treasurer. National program 
outlines and reports of studies were discussed. 

On November 30, the group held a Found- 
ers’ Day luncheon at the Dayton Woman’s Club 
and in keeping with the theme of the month, 
leisure time activities, heard a discussion by 
Mrs. Edith Jones of Hemingway's book For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. The group welcomed as 
a new member, Eleanor Ludeman Dungan, a 
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former member of the Central Ohio alumnz 
who moved to Dayton folowing her marriage 
last summer. 

Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, national presi- 
dent, visited the group on February 1, when 
a formal dinner in her honor was held at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Following the dinner the group 
discussed possible Pi Lambda Theta projects 
such as a study of curriculum needs to meet 
the employment situation in Dayton, the status 
of married teachers, and the training of house- 
hold workers and others for positions formerly 
held by workers now needed at different levels. 
The Dayton alumnz also discussed plans for 
a panel discussion in March on the subject of 
“Women and the Defense Program’ and an- 
other panel in May, on curriculum needs when 
the Indianapolis and Columbus alumnz chapters 
will be invited to participate also. 

Virginia Cunningham, former member of the 
Dayton alumnz, has been doing graduate work 
at Northwestern where she expects to receive 
her M.A. in Education in February, specializing 
in children’s reading problems under Dr. Witty. 
At the same time she is working in the Editorial 
Department of Scott-Foresman Company revis- 
ing the Elson-Gray readers. Besides publishing 
short stories, articles, and verse in children’s and 
adults’ papers and magazines, Virginia will have 
two books of her own published this spring: a 
collection of verses for children, Add-A-Rhyme, 
by Garden City Publishing Company; and a 
booklet called Plants and Animals; Our Life 
Preservers, by Row, Peterson Company. 

Dayton alumnz are proud to have as one 
of their members Ruth Immel, dean of women 
at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Miss 
Immel is one of the seven founders of Pi 
Lambda Theta and a former national president. 
She is one of two life members from the Dayton 
group, the other being Loine Killworth Kyle. 

Lucille Wallace, assistant principal at Fair- 
view-White High School in Dayton, is a 
former vice-president of the Ohio Association 
of Deans of Women and has worked on the 
membership, research and nominating com- 
mittees of the National Association of Deans 
of Women. She is the author of ‘Friendship 
Heights,” a discussion of boy and girl rela- 
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tionships, being published by the Westminster 
Press through the Presbyterian Board of Chris. 
tian Education, and is assisting in compiling 4 
history of deans’ work in Ohio. Lucille’s wide 
abilities and interests are evident from the fag 
that she belongs to over 30 organizations of a 
civic, national, professional, or social nature, 
In 1937 she represented Pi Lambda Theta at 
the Seventh World’s Educational Conference at 
Tokyo. 


Detroit Alumnz 


The Detroit alumnz chapter held its annual 
Honors’ Day program and reception on Janu- 
ary 29. Mrs. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, our 
president, was an honored guest. She brought 
greetings and mentioned three Michigan women 
whom the National organization associate with 
Detroit alumnz and Xi chapters, Miss Cleo 
Murtland, Miss Marguerite Hall and Mrs. Kath. 
erine Greene. 

Citations were read and prsented to: 

Miss Elsie Beck and Miss Cleo Murtland of 

Xi chapter, Ann Arbor; 

Dr. Marion Edman, University of Minnesota; 

Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith, Columbia Univer- 

sity, and 

Mrs. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen. 


Northern California Alumne 


On January 18 alumnz chapter joined with 
the Bay Section of Elementary Supervisors for 
a luncheon program at one o'clock at the West- 
ern Women’s Club. Miss Elsie Toles, chairman 
of the Supervisors’ Section, had arranged for 
the guest speaker. Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief 
of Division of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, discussed the subject 
of Education and the National Defense. Miss 
Heffernan and Miss Toles are charter members 
of alumnz chapter. Many supervisors in the Bay 
Region are members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Elizabeth Cameron Bent, spoke at Institutes 
in Placer and Sacramento Counties and attended 
the Association for Childhood Education State 
Convention in Fresno as a member of the state 
board of the Association. She is teaching reme- 
dial reading in University of California Exten- 
sion Division in San Francisco. 
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Julia C. Coffey, as historian of St. Francis 
Xavier Mission Auxiliary, is contributing his- 
tory of this Japanese Mission to a federal proj- 
ect on Church History in California. She is also 
participating in Girl Scout work as troop com- 
mittee member. 

Eva M. Ott, principal of Sherman School in 
Oakland, which has been made the training 
school and observation school for Mills College, 
is teaching Elementary Curriculum and Tech- 
niques on the Mills Campus. She is secretary 
of Bay Section of the Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association and director of National A.C.E. 
Convention Committee, which meets in Oak- 
land in July, 1941. 

We are indebted to Dr. Emily Palmer for the 
honor of meeting Dr. Cleo Maurtland, of the 
University of Michigan, who was in San Fran- 
cisco in December for the American Vocational 
Association. 

Dr. Murtland, member of the National 
Awards Committee of Pi Lambda Theta, spoke 
of the meeting of this committee in New York 
in October to make plans for the Research Pro- 
gram for the Pi Lambda Theta Biennial in June, 
1941. Dr. Murtland is sponsor of the campus 
chapter (Xi) at Ann Arbor, and is also a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Alumnz chapter, an active or- 
ganization in professional work in Detroit. 


N orthern Ohio Alumnz 


Mrs. Ruth Brice, chairman of arrangements 
of Northern Ohio alumnz chapter was hostess 
at a tea in her home in Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
for the last meeting of 1940. This was a dis- 
tinctly pleasurable and well attended affair with 
Miss Marjorie Welch as honor guest. 

Following the tea Miss Welch addressed the 
gfoup on her experiences as “An Exchange 
Teacher in England.” Of particular interest was 
her description of her part in the evacuation of 
London and the adjustments made by students 
and teachers in their new environment. Her 
genuine appraisal of her duty and that of her 
co-workers in this crisis of war torn England 
made all, who heard her, proud of the teach- 
ing profession. It gave us increased faith that 
teachers will meet all the tests of this extraordi- 
nary time. 
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Pasadena Alumnz 


Mrs. Rae Lee Morris, principal of the Arroyo 
Seco School and vice-president of Pasadena 
alumnz chapter, was hostess to the chapter at 
a dinner meeting, January 16, in the new cafe- 
teria of the school. 

Miss Mabel Rice of the Whittier College 
Faculty, a member of Sigma chapter, delighted 
us with a talk on children’s literature. The 
emphasis was upon illustrators. Few of us real- 
ized that the highly paid illustrators of best 
sellers do equally fine work for children’s books. 
We shall all be alert to recognize the signatures 
of many of the artists mentioned on such items 
as Magazine story pictures, advertisements, 
bridge table sets, and even wall paper! 

Miss Frances Assenmacher, Omicron ’32, and 
Mr. George E. Ohlheiser were married De- 
cember 20, 1940, at Carmel Mission, Carmel, 
California. 


Portland Alumnz 


The monthly meetings of the Portland alum- 
nz chapter have, as usual, been very interesting. 
In October a beautiful tea was held at the Alex- 
andra Court Hotel to which guests were invited. 
The a of the afternoon was devoted 
to political “questions, the speaker being Mrs. 
Nan Wood Honeyman, a former member of the 
legislature. 

The November meeting was the Founders’ 
Day banquet. According to our custom, the 
speaker was one of our own members; this year, 
Winnifred Winnard was chosen. On December 
27, the Christmas banquet was given over en- 
tirely to fun and sociability. The speaker, Emma 
Griebel, who is the author of many popular 
games, talked on “Enjoy Life and Be Happy.” 
January 18 was the date for a very interesting 
forum on, “Education for Complete Living.” 
The speakers were well qualified to discuss 
various phases of individual development as 
they included a mother, a physical education and 
health specialist, a visiting teacher, a dean of 
women and the personnel manager of a large 
department store. 

While the group as a whole has been en- 
joying a happy year, many individual members 
have been active professionally and several have 
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received special recognition for their work. 

Miss Hazel Johnson, who has been librarian 
at Reed College, has been given the additional 
title of Assistant Professor. 

Winnifred Winnard, a teacher in the Port- 
land High School of Commerce, has been 
elected to the position of Supervisor of English 
and Languages. One of her main duties is to 
create closer co-ordination in the English work 
from grades seven to twelve inclusive. 

Mrs. Emma Meier is now on the faculty of 
Albany College where she is teaching German 
and directing the college chorus. This latter 
group has had a very successful year including 
two radio broadcasts of Christmas music. 

Greba Logan has had her work broadened 
to include new duties of which her present 
title is explanatory. She is now Supervisor of 
Health Education and Assistant Director in the 
Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation in the Portland Public Schools. In 
addition to this work, she is in charge of a de- 
partment in the magazine Health which is 
published by the Pacific Press Publishing Com- 
pany, Mountain View, California. 

Our president, Dr. Beatrice Young, was not 
able to attend the Regional Conference in Seattle 
during Christmas week, because of her duties 
as Chairman of the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages for the Oregon State Teachers Associa- 
tion, which held its convention in Portland at 
that time. 
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An article by Dr. Young, “The Man Wh 
Was Worth Two Men,” appeared in the Mod! 
ern Language Journal for December, 1940, 


Washington Alumne 


A panel discussion of “Democracy and Edp. 
cation in the Present Crisis” was one of the 
features of the Northwest Regional conference 
Five of the seven members of the panel wer 
Pi Lambda Thetans from various parts of the 
state who represented all levels of education 
from grade school through college. The other 
members were Miss Kathryn Allen, president 
of Zeta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, and Mrs, 
Pearl Wannamaker, newly elected State Sup 
erintendent of Public Instruction. 

Miss Anna Marie Brueggerhoff acted as chair. 
man of the group, which brought out a host 
of vital thoughts on the subject. 

Mr. Curtiss Williams of the College of Edu. 
cation, University of Washington, and advisor 
to the active Pi Lambda Theta chapter, gave the 
address which presented the subject for dis 
cussion. He likened the American people to 
children who attend a Sunday School picnic as 
consumers with none of the concomitant re- 
sponsibilities. He pointed out that we must 
teach the importance of giving and sharing. Re. 
spect for the personalities of both the teacher 
and the pupils is essential. 
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McCauL, MARGARET E. Guidance for College 
Students (227 pages). International Text- 
book Company, 1939. 

Part I—Successful Techniques in a College 
Career ; Part II—Development of Personality ; 
Part I1I—Choice of Vocation. 

Although it is difficult to present definitely 
new matter in regard to orientation, study tech- 
niques, and vocational guidance, Margaret Mc- 
Caul sets forth her material in a thoughtful, sys- 
tematic, and, on the whole, clear fashion. All of 
the material presented is of value, but it seems 
to the reviewer that Part II is particularly per- 
tinent at the present time. Methods of inducting 
the college student into his new environment 
and getting him under way in relation to proper 
study techniques, library work, and classroom 
procedures will drop away as the years come and 
go, but ability to live with other people har- 
moniously is always of vital importance. Noth- 
ing can be done for the average college student 
of more lasting benefit than to help him to real- 
ize that a constructive attitude toward other indi- 
viduals, citizenship, and life in general is of 
paramount significance. The second most valu- 
able aspect of Miss McCaul’s book lies in the 
fact that she is centering it all on the vital 
needs of students and does not become lost in 
planning and developing the techniques of the 
organization of a guidance system. This center- 
ing of the material on the student is demon- 








Reviews 


strated by the fact that the book is devised for 
use of both faculty and students, the “work 
sheets’’ in each chapter including definite exer- 
cises for the student. The book is of value on 
the college level and without doubt could be 
profitably used in high schools. It is well in- 
dexed and carries an adequate bibliography. 
SusAN B. Davis, Asst. Dean of Women, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


GOETSCH, HELEN BERTHA. Parental Income 
and College Opportunities: Contributions to 
Education, No. 795. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. 

In this study intellectually gifted students 
continuing their schooling are compared with 
those not continuing their schooling to discover 
the psychological, economic, and social selection 
which takes place between high school and 
college. The family background and individual 
plans of approximately a thousand Milwaukee 
public high school graduates with intelligence 
quotients of 117 to 146 were carefully surveyed, 
and the economic status of their parents was 
reliably determined. The evidence which the 
author has assembled shows that the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity is not being 
realized, since most of these capable youths 
were not in school simply because of lack of 
finances. 











Announcements 


Executive Secretary Wanted 


fn Executive Committee of Pi Lambda 
Theta, a professional and honorary national 
association for women in education, is seeking 
the services of a full-time, paid Executive Sec- 
retary. It believes that the interests of the or- 
ganization can best be served by the appoint- 
ment of a competent secretary with an office 
established in the community where the Presi- 
dent resides. In addition to assisting the Presi- 
dent directly, and the other members of the 
Executive Committee, the Executive Secretary 
will co-ordinate the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the chairmen of national committees, 
thus eliminating duplication of effort. 

The position will be filled in the spring of 
1941. The person appoirited will work for a 
short time with the present Executive Secretary 
in Philadelphia. She will also have an oppor- 
tunity to study Pi Lambda Theta’s method of 
business administration and accounting in St. 
Louis before attending Biennial Council in Ex- 
celsior Springs, Missouri, the last of June, when 
the new President will be elected. The Presi- 
dent and the new Executive Secretary will then 
set up the office which will operate at least 
during the President’s four-year term. Appoint- 
ment of the Executive Secretary will be for a 
two-year term, with the understanding that she 
will be reappointed for the following two 
years or longer if the arrangement is satisfac- 
tory both to her and to the Executive Committee. 





Pi Lambda Theta prefers to appoint @ 
its own members, but will give careful @ 
eration to the application of a non-membes 
candidate should have experience in officg 
tice; secretarial and stenographic training; 
ity to meet and deal easily and effectivelyl 
people; a good understanding of educal 
policies and some acquaintance with institl 
of higher learning; ability to see assog 
problems and development in relation tog 
time trends, to national movements, to the 
of women, to the problems of education) 

The salary will start at $1800, with eri 
increases. 3 

Applications, or suggestions of candid 
should be sent to Mrs. Kathryn M. Willi 
Walnut Park Plaza, 63rd and Walnut Stim 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and should ing 
information concerning the candidate's q 
tions, training, educational connections and: 
erences, and a photograph. 


Notice of Members in India 


We desire to effect a closer bond betws 
the Pi Lambda Theta members in India andl 
keep the group in contact with the organizall 
in the United States. Will you kindly form 
to me the names and addresses of any meme 
of your chapters who are in India? 4 

KAMALA KOSAMB 
1100 East Huron, 
Ann Arbor, Midi 
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